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THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


BEING AN OPEN LETTER TO REV. 8. 8. CALTHROP, AND HIS 
ARTICLE ENTITLED “ISRAEL'S LAST WORD.” 


“The spirit which I put upon thee, and the word I placed in thy 
mouth, shall not depart from thee, nor from thy seed after thee.” — 
IsaraH lix., 21. 


My dear Sir,—I have not come to quarrel with you. 
Your recognition of the service rendered by Israel to the 
cause of true religion is frank, full, and warm. Its enthu- 
siasm would disarm one more disposed to fault-finding than 
Iam. Still, you do make a charge; and it is one not to be 
lightly passed over. A “great refusal” implies great guilt. 
You will not think it unnatural that one whose relation to 
the charge is that of which the poet sang — 


“Tn whatsoe’er my people sinned, I'll share 
Most willingly the burden that they bear” — 


should essay a defence. And, even if he does not succeed 
in his task, he will at least have shown you in what light 
such a one as he regards the actions of his ancestors. 
Counting you as one of those who “love the light, and 
know it when they see it,” he may earn thanks if he sheds 
a ray of light upon a point so intensely interesting to Jew 
and Christian alike. For “ Israel’s last word,” as you term 
it, was Christianity’s first word. After that, the two parted 
company. The story of their separation is one of the sad- 
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dest recorded. It has lasted now for eighteen centuries, 
some of which are dark as primeval night, or lit only by the 
fires of the Inquisition. But, though the shadows of enmity 
may still linger, friendship is taking its place; and friend- 
ship may ripen into fellowship, so that each side may do 
faithfully and loyally that part of the common duty for 
which it is best fitted. 

What stronger proof that this hope is not an idle one can 
we desire than the fact that, of the many unpardonable sins 
formerly imputed to Israel, one only remains? History is 
the great revealer of truth, provided you live long enough 
and are patient enough to await the slow-found verdict of 
the Weltgericht, the world tribunal, as Schiller calls it. Is- 
rael is master in the art of waiting and of patience. Who 
knows but that this one last sin may also be found to exist 
in the brain of the accuser rather than in the actions of the 
accused? You will not object to a friendly suit, opened only 
for the purpose of ascertaining the merits of the case. It 
may result in a less severe verdict, perhaps in an acquittal. 
Not that Israel must needs be free from all blame. No man 
doth good only, and sinneth not. Why should he expeci 
a nation or a class to be without sin? Other accusers may 
bring forward other charges. My business here is with the 
one you make, and which you clothe in the following words 
(p. 293): “The one reproach I charge on later Israel is that 
she has not recognized her grandest inspiration. It was an 
evil moment that committed her to this ‘great refusal.’ 
The Herod dynasty had debauched and led away from Is- 
rael’s true longings the men in high places, who were thus 
simply incapacitated from even understanding Jesus. Upon 
them rests the bitter blame of having been blind leaders of 
the blind, when keen sight was the one need of the hour. 
Such men as Hillel loved the light, and knew it when they 
saw it. But such men, alas! were not at the helm; and the 
blind pilots steered for the breakers. If all the hosts of 
Israel had gathered as one man round the new truth, Israel 
would have been not only the light-bringer, the inspirer 
of the ages to come,—though the glory of this must be 
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forever hers,— but she would herself have been the leader 
in. the new time.” 

Now let us analyze count after count of this indictment. 
Your first charge is “that later Israel did not recognize 
her grandest inspiration.” I will not here question the 
epithet “grandest,” nor inquire whether the inspiration of 
the second Isaiah, or of Micah, or of the Deuteronomist, or of 
some of the Psalmists, had not reached as great a height, 
nor whether the merit of priority amid much darker sur- 
roundings might not be held to compensate for any shortcom- 
ings, if such had to be admitted, of these early light-bearers. 
To avoid involving our inquiry with a mere question of 
degree, I will let you call it the “grandest” inspiration. 
But what I will ask you to consider is whether failing to 
recognize an inspiration, grandest or smallest, constitutes a 
just ground for reproach? Is it not rather a misfortune, a 
fatality, a call for pity? for you do not charge it to wilful 
blindness. As well might we blame a man for being of 
short stature and not tall, slow of foot and not swift, heavy 
of speech and not fluent. You charge this spiritual color- 
blindness to “later Israel.” Was the earlier Israel any more 
keen-sighted? Did the generation of Moses or of Isaiah 
evince a quicker perception of the grandest inspirations of 
their times? If you say, This only increases the guilt, and 
is no defence at all, I ask you to show me one single in- 
stance of a people recognizing and accepting an inspiration. 
When did the vulgus, when did its leaders, rally round a 
new truth? As it was in the time of Jesus and in Pales- 
tine, so it was always and everywhere; and so it will be for 
long time to come. Why, that which you call the grandest 
inspiration in Jesus is -still hidden from all Christian 
Churches except the Unitarian ; and the number of Unita- 
rian confessors bears about the same relation to the hun- 
dreds of millions of other Christians that the few followers 
of Jesus bore to the Jewish nation. To all the Churches 
outside of your own, the greatness of Jesus consists not in 
his Israelite inspiration, but in those un-Israelite things that 
you and your Church deny absolutely. His greatness for 
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them rests on his Godhead, on his vicarious suffering, on his 
resurrection, on his power to judge the quick and the dead, 
on his conquest of hell, on his opening of the gates of para- 
dise, ete. Despite your glowing love and veneration for the 
Galilean teacher, you are a heretic in the eyes of all Chris- 
tendom, you are a Judaizer,—a name from which so great 
a Christian as Schleiermacher recoiled with horror. How 
can you demand that that which is still concealed from 
the eyes of the Christian world, after eighteen centuries of 
reading, of preaching, of teaching, and of general advance- 
ment in culture, should have been recognized by the Jews at 
first sight? They, at least, had no mght to expect any new 
revelation. Their sacred book was closed, and the voice of 
prophecy had long since fallen silent. It had become an 
article of their creed that “nothing is to be added or taken 
away” from God’s sacred word. How would Christians 
receive a new prophet, should one arise in their midst who 
would reveal an inspiration still greater than that which you 
see in Jesus? 

Nay, more. The grander you make that inspiration, the 
more you lessen the guilt of the people in not recognizing 
it. If Jesus so transcended all other teachers of religion 
that the following eighteen centuries have produced none 
equal unto him, can you expect that his own time and his 
own generation should take the full measure of his spiritual 
stature ? 

On no firmer ground rests “the bitter blame against the 
leaders of having been blind leaders leading the blind.” 
Blame, bitter blame, for blindness? Lay it at the door of 
Him who struck the whole people with such a pitiful infirm- 
ity. “Keen insight,” which you call the one need of the 
hour,—if it was not found in the leaders, how could they 
have obtained it? By what method known to you, or to any 
mortal, can that gracious gift of Heaven be called down? 
The great German people, some thirty years ago, were as 
much in need of keen insight as ever were the Jews; yet 
when the man Bismarck, possessing it in greater degree than 
any one living, arose in their midst, that nation of thinkers 
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rejected him, derided him, opposed him tooth and nail. He 
was the best hated and most detested of statesmen, and 
not until he had startled his countrymen by dealing blow 
after blow upon their enemies did they begin to divine that 
a Messiah had been raised for them. If the leaders of Is- 
rael were blind, it was their misfortune, and not their fault. 
Whether they were or not, I shall consider further on. 

“Tt was an evil moment that committed her [Israel] to 
the ‘great refusal.’” Refusal of what? Refusal of that 
which you call the greatest inspiration? Who ever refused 
that? The New Testament tells us again and again that 
the people heard him gladly, gathering around and follow- 
ing him, and that they showed him every respect, and 
treated him better than any other nation ever treated her 
teachers. Jesus was not brought to the bar of justice for 
teaching that God is our father, or that all men are brothers, 
or that virtue is its own reward, or for denying sheol. No 
paragraph in the Jewish code stamped these doctrines as 
heretical or made their promulgation an indictable offence. 
Far different causes must have been at work to bring Jesus 
into conflict with the ruling powers, and it is on these other 
causes that his biographers lay the greatest stress. With- 
out saying anything as to the regularity of the proceeding 
or the justice of the sentence, it is a total perversion of the 
plainest facts in the Christian records to make “ the greatest 
inspiration” the object of the great refusal. What Israel 
did refuse to accept was no more than what all good Unita- 
rians refuse to believe to-day, and what many other Chris- 
tians, though bearing the uniform of Orthodoxy, openly 
deny or silently drop from their creeds. The real great 
refusal stands as good to-day as it stood at the time of its 
first making; and it bids fair to become better appreciated 
as intelligence increases, as truth triumphs over falsehood, 
and the chains of dogma drop from the minds of men. 

The next count of the indictment seems to me of itself to 
exonerate the nation from the charge that is made. If the 
Herod dynasty, which was an alien one, “debauched and 
led away from Israel’s true longings the men in high places, 
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who were thus simply incapacitated from even understand- 
ing Jesus,” then let the shades of those tyrants answer for 
their crimes. The people, surely, had striven hard enough 
to shake off their hated yoke and break their iron sceptres ; 
and their teachers not only raised their voices against them 
in fearless opposition, but gave their lives in defence of their 
nation’s freedom. All efforts dashed in vain against the 
Roman power that stood behind that blood-stained throne. 
The Roman legions were impenetrable. The Roman wolf 
lay crouching beneath Herod’s seat, with his glaring eyes 
fixed upon his victim. What could the keenest insight 
into moral and religious truth avail against the power that 
held the nation in an iron grip, and that shrunk from no 
means to crush out the national life of Judea? A regen- 
erated Jewish nation was the one thing Rome could never 
tolerate. If Jesus truly possessed the power to revive the 
waning genius of the people, this alone would have sufficed 
to make his death desirable to the Roman governor. The 
fundamental mistake under which the anti-Jewish and pro- 
Christian mode of reading history labors is that they treat 
the Jews as a religious community only, whose members 
might have changed their faith, had they only so willed it, 
in the twinkling of an eye. They regard them as so few in 
number that a handful of teachers might have effected the 
change, had they been men of “ keen insight.” They meas- 
ure the Jewish nation by the extent of their own congrega- 
tions, although, of a truth, their experiences within that 
small compass ought to teach them what a task it is to 
transform men’s opinions. Just now,some of the best men 
in your own Church in the West think they see a great 
light, and claim a “grandest inspiration.” What is its effect 
upon the Unitarian body, undoubtedly one of the most in- 
telligent, most liberal, and most moral in the world? Its 
effect is a controversy stirring your Church to its very 
foundations, and a “ great refusal” by numbers of men just as 
good and brave and free as the preacher of the new gospel. 
If this can happen in a limited circle, what are we to look 
for in a similar juncture occurring in a whole nation? 
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Brother Calthrop, you are dealing with a nation of some 
millions of souls, embracing all variety and contrariety of 
opinions, with intricate relations in every direction, and 
who at that time had other things than religious reforms to 
think of. Its fate was trembling in the balance. The least 
pretext might have precipitated a death struggle. The 
least claim to Messiahship, which meant revolt against 
Rome, might have brought down the sword that was sus- 
pended over the nation’s head. The utmost vigilance and 
a sleepless care were necessary; and all “ keen-sightedness ” 
was wanted to discover the rising danger, and avert it. 
That was no time for loosening the national bonds: that 
was no time for changing beliefs that nerved the fathers to 
their Maccabean victories. That Syrians, Idumeans, and 
Romans ‘were the loving brethren of the Jews; that there 
was no sheol for Herod and his executioners, but that they 
would be welcome to the bosom of Abraham,—all this 
must have sounded to patriotic ears, not like a “ grandest 
inspiration,” but like an insult flung into the face of the 
unhappy daughter of Zion. The keen insight was undoubt- 
edly there, but it was not directed to theological distine- 
tions. The grandest moral inspiration needed was patriot- 
ism,—a virtue in which the first Christians did not excel. 
What you say about “the blind pilots steering for the 
breakers” seems to me—excuse the expression —a mere 
phrase, or else it is a word whose meaning I do not under- 
stand. What breakers? Roaring on what shore? The 
national shore? These the pilots saw only too clearly, and 
exercised, as I said, the greatest vigilance to steer clear of 
them. The religious shore? Well, the ship survived them, 
and has outridden worse dangers, has ploughed more tem- 
pestuous seas, and is still afloat, sound and safe. Were they 
moral breakers? Surely, you will not maintain the old 
calumny that the Pharisees and scribes were a band of hypo- 
crites, who fattened on the corruption of the people? Their 
moral teachings are now better known to Christians than 
they were before, and neither for them nor for the lives of 
the teachers need we blush. I would ask you to read that 
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history over, keeping in view the prime fact that7it is the 
history of a nation that you are studying. You will then 
no longer think that “the hosts of Israel” should have 
gathered like one man “round the new truth.” Hosts and 
truth,— God save us from such an alliance! It conjures up 
the hosts of Constantine, of Mohammed, of Charlemagne 
when he converted the Saxons, of Philip II. of Spain raging 
in the Netherlands, of the Thirty Years’ War. But per- 
haps you did not take the word literally: perhaps you 
only meant the people in general by that Old Testament 
phrase. Now, tell me, what were they todo? Let us leave 
generalities, and come down to facts. Were the people to 
close the gates of the temple, cease the offering of sacri- 
fices, disrobe the priests and Levites, scatter the rabbinical 
schools, forbid the observance of the traditional law, declare 
Moses superseded by a new prophet, and start a Protestant 
or Unitarian religion? Were they to abrogate their national 
feasts, their new moons and Sabbaths, embrace the heathen 
as brothers, eat, drink, and make merry with them? And 
was Jesus to be the head and leader of this revolution? 
And was all this to be done under the unsleeping eye of 
their arch-enemy, the Roman? If not this,—and no sane 
man would expect such acts of self-destruction,— what else 
could the gathered hosts accomplish? Were they to rally 
around moral truths, religious truths? Theodore Parker 
certainly preached some glorious truths, so new to his coun- 
trymen that his nearest religious kinship cast him out and 
put him under the ban. Nobler and loftier conceptions of 
Christianity than Emerson prophesied in his lectures to the 
divinity students at Cambridge no man of this century 
ever uttered. Where are the hosts that gathered around 
these sages? The old truths the Jews held were as yet too 
high for the world, and trembled upon the brink of destruc- 
tion ; and the nation was to gather “like one man” around 
a new one! 

When the Jews call themselves God’s peculiar people, 
they are either ridiculed or scourged for their arrogance. 
Yet it is expected that everything should be different with 
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them than with other nations. The virtues of the one are 
a reproach to the other. When America saved her Con- 
stitution by shedding the blood both of her faithful and of 
her faithless children, she is honored for her dead; and 
well she should be to the end of days! But when the Jews 
defend their constitution, divinely given as all Christendom 
believes, they are only blind zealots led by blinder zealots! 

Now, as to what you style the new truth, I have not space 
to search the title to that claim. I can only declare my dis- 
sent from most of your statements, which appear to me to 
be misstatements of both Old and New Testament teachings. 
In respect to the latter, you follow the easy method, the 
popular pulpit method, and leave out of your reckoning 
everything that bears against your deductions. You may 
charge contradictory passages to the later chroniclers of the 
life of Jesus, or to the writers of the Epistle.. sud so forth ; 
and, by such picking and choosing, you may spirit away the 
devil and his host of demons, hell-fire, and the gnashing of 
teeth in the outer darkness. You may say that you do not 
believe that Jesus ever said that he will deny before his 
Father those who deny him before men; and you may banish 
from your fanciful picture the miracles, the resurrection, 
the ascension, and many other things that do not accord 
well with the “grandest inspiration.” But this is not the 
way to arrive at a new truth, or, indeed, at any truth at all. 
Either we submit to authority, and then there is an end to 
all discussion, or else we question History for her testimony ; 
and, then, we ought in common fairness to insist upon the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Now, 
every candid critic admits that it is exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to lay hold of the actual, historical Jesus. 
A veil of legend, and, worse, of the dogmatical contentions 
and even sectional rancor of his followers, has been spread 
over the fair figure, and has become almost inseparable from 
it, like the bandages we find wound around Egyptian mum- 
mies. The fact is,asit was said that man creates God in his 
own image, so is Jesus reconstructed in the likeness of his 
followers. It all depends upon the glass through which he 

2 
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is looked at and the eye that looks through that glass. In 
the sphere in which you live and have your being, he is 
fashioned into the likeness of an ideal Unitarian minister, 
preaching “ light and sweetness ” to a select country church, 
not too far from Boston, of course. This is no low ideal, by 
any means; and I know and love some of your brotherhood, 
who come very near to it. Butitis no more like the Jewish 
peasant patriot than Boston resembles Jerusalem or than 
the religious Hotspurs of the Western Conference, in their 
“ Sturm und Drang” period, resemble a quietist rabbi wor- 
shipping in the halls of the Talmud. A liberal but true- 
hearted Jew of these days is, after all, the only person com- 
petent truthfully to interpret the character of one of the 
same kind of long ago. He would, however, be sorely puz- 
zled if he did not find in that character that glow of national 
pride to which no mortal was more entitled than the Jew 
of that day, nor the profound veneration for the national 
law and the national traditions out of which sprang the 
greatest of national inspirations, if he did not hold in the 
highest honor 


“ The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


No true man, no true Jew, no true teacher, could ever con- 
trast himself with the founder of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, of whom he reads in the great book “that there 
never rose a prophet like him in Israel.” He might be good 
to an individual Roman, and enjoin that duty upon his 
hearers; but the Romans he must have hated with a sound 
hatred, as the sworn enemies of his people. Not to detest 
them and to desire their destruction was to prove false to 
his own country.* The forced antithesis between Moses 
and Jesus alone suffices to stamp the Sermon on the Mount 
as a later compilation, made with a very decidedly unpa- 





* The following letter of Benjamin Franklin (James Freeman Clarke, Zvery-day 
Religion, p. 56) may be cited here, as showing this spirit : — 


PHILADEEPHIA, July 5, 1775. 


Mr. STRAHAM : 

Sir,—You are a member of Parliament, and one of that Majority which has 
doomed my country to Destruction. You have begun to burn our Towns and murder 
our People. Look upon your Hands. They are stained of your Relatives. You and 
I were long Friends. You are now my Enemy, and I am yours. B. FRANKLIN. 
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triotic and anti-Jewish “tendency.” You know as well as 
I that it is no Sermon on the Mount atall. In The Bible 
for Learners (iii., 141), we read : — 

“The Evangelist had a special motive for ‘fixing upon 
a mountain for this purpose. He intended to represent 
Jesus laying down the fundamental laws of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as the counterpart of Moses, who promulgated the 
constitution of the old Covenant from Mount Sinai. Luke, 
on the other hand, not wishing Jesus to be regarded as a 
second Moses or another lawgiver, just as deliberately makes 
the Master deliver his discourse on a plain.’ ” 

This “culmination of Israel’s spirit of prophecy” was 
either unknown to all other writers in the New Testament 
save Luke or they did not consider it in that transcended 
light. Otherwise, how could they pass it over in silence ? 
Would their accounts not be like the play of “ Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out? 

And, now, one word as to the “last word.” If I ask 
reconsideration, it is not because you do not sufficiently 
honor us. You acknowledge that, although we failed “to 
become the light-bringers, the inspirers of ages to come,” 
the glory of this last word must be forever ours. Yet 
there remains the sad reflection that we have now lived 
eighteen hundred years after that last word was spoken,— 
have lived, not as other nations, but a life absolutely unique 
in history, and have suffered more than any other body 
of men. All this without saying anything further to the 
world? The Jews, you must admit, were the only ones that 
did not bend their knees to the Baal to which gross igno- 
rance, superstition, and tyranny had changed the image of 
the good, simple peasant preacher of Galilee. They have 
borne loads which, in all human calculation, ought to have 
crushed them out of existence long ago. But they did not 
yield, and did not die; and, though branded as the enemies 
of Jesus, they were better friends to him than the hosts of his 
worshippers. Are they nothing as an example, as a verifi- 
cation of the power that resides in a great inspiration? 
Theodore Parker called the fagot of the martyr the cloud 
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of light that leads mankind through deserts to the promised 
land of truth and right. For whom were they kindled in 
larger numbers than for the Jews? And when thousands 
of the hosts of Israel perished in the flames, and with their 
last breath cried, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
One,” is it just in a Unitarian to tell the world that their 
“last word” was heard eighteen centuries ago, and received 
from them a “great refusal,” so that the whole course of 
their subsequent history went on the wrong track, and was 
but a monstrous mistake? Such men as Maimonides, 
Gabirol, and Mendelssohn had still some message to deliver 
to the world, and “were light-bearers” of their day and 
generation. But enough for the present. Deo favente, I 
may speak to you again; for, whatever else I may in my 
Jewish blindness refuse, it shall never be the hand of an 
honest, upright, wide-souled opponent. And so I press 
yours, and remain 
Yours fraternally, 
Gustav GOTTHEIL. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING.* 


The Revival of Learning was but a single phase of that 
stupendous movement from which we date the advent of 
the modern world. Mr. John Addington Symonds is our 
best interpreter of the Italian Renaissance, of the immense 
variety and complexity of the forces that combined to 
make it what it was. But it is over his volume on the 
Revival of Letters that I have found my own heart beating 
faster even than where he makes the Sistine frescos almost 
oppressive in their grandeur to my inner eye. This, also, 
we should note: that in the Revival of Learning there was 
seed of future harvests,— harvests which ripen upon every 
upland and in every valley of our modern time. Who reads 
to-day the writings of the humanists of Italy in the four- 


*See princ'pally Symonds’ "Renaissance: in Italy ; “Burckhardt’s Civilization of 
the Italian Renaissance; Yon Reumont’s Lorenzo de’ Medici; Seebohm’s Oxford Re- 
formers; Millinger’s Schools of Charles the Great; Beard’s Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge. 
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teenth and fifteenth centuries? Only a scholar, here and 
there; while thousands revel in the art which was of 
simultaneous growth. But for the warmth and richness, 
the fulness and the splendor, the dignity and freedom of 
our modern life, our debt is vastly greater to the human- 
ists, the scholars, of the Renaissance, than to its architects, 
sculptors, and painters. Better could we afford to spare 
the domes of Michelangelo and Brunelleschi, the virgins 
and the “Stanze” of Raphael, “The Assumption” of Titian, 
and the brooding stones of Sen Lorenzo, than the interest 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, of Poggio and Filelfo, of Pico 
and Ficino, in the written masterpieces of the Greek and 
Roman world, their passionate search for them, their 
attempts to translate them and interpret them. The 
studies of these men in the old classic literatures fell into 
the ground, and died. But they have borne much fruit,— 
fruit that has fed the tissue of all best and sweetest things 
among us in our modern life. 

Nothing is harder than to fix the beginning of any great 
historic movement. Let our determination be ever so care- 
ful, it is more or less arbitrary. Louis Blanc began his his- 
tory of the French Revolution with the Council of Trent 
which met in 1545. The beginnings of the Renaissance 
were equally, if not more, remote from its meridian splendor. 
In the fourth century of our era, and till its end, the Roman 
Empire seemed a part of the eternal order of the world. 
But hardly had the fifth century begun, when signs of ruin 
from without and of internal weakness began to multiply. 
Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, Goths, and Huns came 
crowding thick and fast upon each other over the borders of 
the empire, into the heart of Rome, with sack and slaughter ; 
and in 476 the Western Empire came to an inglorious end. 
Such was the irony of fate that the last emperor was called 
Romulus Augustus, uniting in his own the names of the re- 
puted founder of the city and the first and most illustrious of 
the imperial line. From that event, we date the beginning 
of the Dark Ages; and we reckon their continuance five or 
six centuries. An apologist for them has said that they are 
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called dark because we are in the dark about them, as, 
indeed, we are, but not so completely but that some things 
can be discerned with tolerable clearness. We can see that, 
for two centuries after the abdication of Augustulus, the 
confusion and disturbance were of unlimited extent, that 
for the next three centuries the mixed races which resulted 
from the fusion of the invaders with the indigenous popula- 
tion were gradually evolving settled forms of national and 
social life, which found their ultimate expression in that fic- 
tion of a Holy Roman Empire which, with Charlemagne’s 
illustrious name for its first great impulsion, lasted through 
various fortunes for a thousand years. Classical literature 
was already in disgrace with Christian scholars when the 
empire fell; and, with that event, it passed into almost abso- 
lute eclipse. The tradition of culture was never at any 
time, perhaps, entirely broken; but its representatives were 
few, and, working without sympathy or appreciation, they 
were stripped of half their proper strength. While the new 
languages were developing in Italy, Latin was still the lan- 
guage of the Church. The priest used it in his services, 
the theologian in his polemics. But there was no body of 
men, however small, loving the language for its beauteous 
forms, cherishing its literature for the strength and free- 
dom of its thought. Only a few monastic and cathedral 
schools remained ; and the Latin taught in these was a little 
Cicero and Virgil, without the slightest reference to their 
intrinsic charm. The meaning of Latin words was lost, es- 
pecially of those of Greek origin. New meanings were in- 
vented in the most arbitrary manner and for the most fanci- 
ful reasons. In such writings as appeared there was no 
sense of form, there was no choice of words. The faculties 
which compare and generalize seemed to die out. As was the 
style, so was the thought: it had no proportion, it had no 
exactness, it had no freedom. For centuries after the bar- 
barian conquest there was an ever-deepening depression of 
men’s literary power, a growing incapacity for all energetic, 
fruitful thought. So it went on until the time of Charle- 
magne, who assumed the imperial crown in the year 800, upon 
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Christmas day. As sometimes in the heart of winter comes 
a warm, sweet day, and buds begin to swell, and then there 
is a swift return to snow and sleet and biting wind, so was 
it in the early years of the ninth century. Even then there 
was a revival of learning insome sort. It was encouraged by 
the emperor. He drew about him earnest scholars,— Alcuin 
and Eginhard, the hero of the prettiest tale Longfellow ever 
told. There was much seeking out and editing of classic 
authors. There was a burst of thought, such as there had 
not been for centuries. 

But the successors of Charlemagne seemed to inherit 
nothing of his genius or his spirit. His empire broke into 
pieces in their nerveless hands. A thicker darkness settled 
on the European mind. The classic world sank down 
into a more unfathomable abyss. Homer and Virgil were 
regarded as contemporary writers enjoying friendly personal 
relations. A Latin Epitome of the Iliad was attributed to 
the Theban Pindar. Virgil became a mythological being, 
a philosopher, a sibyl, a magician; to Dante, in his sacred 
epic, the type of human reason. He was admired for quali- 
ties which he did not possess. Spurning his obvious mean-: 
ings, the Christian theologian imposed upon his words such 
mystical and allegorical meanings as he could ingeniously 
devise. If he was known in his entirety, he was in this 
respect alone among the Roman classics; and his text be- 
came abominably corrupt. Of the Greek classics, the general 
ignorance, and even that of scholars, was still more appalling. 
Even the logic of the Schoolmen came at third-hand from 
Aristotle. Jewish translations of Arabian manuscripts were 
their best resource. The Bible was known only in the 
Latin Vulgate, and all attempts to go back to its original 
sources met with contempt akin to that which has been 
heaped on the revised translation of the New Testament 
in our own time. As we have heard the King James trans- 
lation lauded as if it were an autographic work of the 
Almighty, of which the original Greek is but a spurious 
copy, so was the Vulgate lauded in its relation to all other 
actual or possible forms of Holy Scripture. When the Re- 
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vival of Learning had already gone a hundred years upon 
its way, a Dominican theologian could thus express him- 
self, voicing the average feeling of the Church: “They 
have invented a new language called the Greek. Beware 
of it: it is the mother of all heresies. I see in the hands 
of some a book written in that language, which they call 
the New Testament. It is a book full of thorns and poison. 
And as to Hebrew, whoever studies that immediately be- 
comes a Jew.” But the fifteenth century, in which such 
words as these were possible, saw the invention of the art 
of printing and the discovery of a new half-world, and had 
hardly ended before Copernicus was convinced of the helio- 
centric doctrine of the planetary system. It saw a multi- 
tude of doctrines and ideas that had long been cherished 
fall into merited neglect, and the sudden rise of others into 
power and fame. 

Of the world’s great triumvirate of genius, we can claim 
one without misgiving —Shakspere —for the Renaissance. 
Can we not claim for it another of the three,— Dante? We 
can, and we cannot. Dante belonged to the new time in 
virtue of his intellectual freedom and the stout assertion of 
a personality at once tremendous and unique. He was its 
prophet, even its John the Baptist, in that he was the 
first who had the power to make literature a thing once 
more admired and honored and beloved for its own sake, 
apart from any theological significance it might possess. 
But if he was the prophet of the Renaissance in this respect, 
and more than a prophet in that his prophecy fulfilled itself, 
in that department of the Renaissance which we call the 
Revival of Letters he had no part nor lot. The learning 
of Dante was not the “New Learning.” It was of media- 
valism all compact. What classic elements are there come 
from the afterglow of a departed sun, not from the morn- 
ing redness of a coming day. The afterglow of pagan lit- 
erature and life had never wholly faded from the Italian 
sky. There are many proofs of this, but Dante’s epic is 
the most conspicuous of them all. Here we have one of 
several reasons why the Revival of Learning came so much 
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sooner in Italy than in Northern Europe, a hundred years 
before it came in England. The merchant princes and 
the dukes of Italy were collecting libraries and patronizing 
scholars, and themselves translating and correcting Greek 
and Latin texts, at a time when English noblemen could 
neither read nor write. It was because in Italy the Latin 
language never had been entirely dead. It had been the 
language of religion and of literature all the centuries down. 
Moreover, Italy had been and was in livelier communica- 
tion with the Greeks than any other part of Europe. The 
exodus of scholars from Constantinople had been going 
on for many years before that city fell a victim to the 
Turks, in 1453. Nor had the barbarian invasion, though 
it heaped wave upon wave, and burned and destroyed a 
host of precious things, ever obliterated the sentiment of 
Roman birthright in the Italian heart. The fiction of the 
Holy Roman Empire is a signal proof of this. Wine stirs 
not in the cask so surely when the grape-vines are in blos- 
som as the sentiment of Roman greatness as an inheritance 
and trust stirred in the hearts of the Italians until the 
Church and Spaniard made all thoughts but those of com- 
mon misery impossible. Rienzi, “the last of the Romans,” 
taking the style of Tribune and endeavoring to rehabili- 
tate the Republic, marks the strength of the tradition. But 
better proofs of it were close at hand when this poor char- 
latan had reached the end of his short-lived success. 

The story runs that on the 18th of April, 1485, some 
workmen, digging on the Appian Way, had discovered a 
sarcophagus, bearing the inscription, “ Julia, Daughter of 
Claudius”; and within there lay the body of a beautiful 
young girl, as fair and perfect after the lapse of fifteen cen- 
turies as on her burial-day, the color lingering in her cheeks, 
her lips still rosy red and parted with a smile, her eyelids 
softly opened, and her golden hair heavy upon her shoulders 
and her breast. This wondrous thing, more beautiful than 
any living maid, was taken to the Capitol; and for days a 
stream of pilgrims came to see the marvel. We may not 
believe the story; but can we wonder that a gracious sym- 

8 
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bol has been found in it of an exhumation and a pilgrim- 
age which gave Italy her best employment for two hundred 
years, from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of 
the sixteenth century? Within the limits of this period, 
the long-buried fairness of the Greek and Roman classics 
came to light. Its fame went forth; and many thousands 
came from near and far to wonder and admire and speed 
the happy tidings into every part of Europe and to the 
latest times. 

If it is not permitted us to place the name of Dante in 
the forefront of this discovery and pilgrimage and message 
to mankind, nevertheless, the first great humanist is one 
whose name, with those of Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto, 
makes up the quadrilateral of Italy’s poetic barrier against 
the assault of time, and one, perhaps, whose message to the 
average human heart has been more tender and appealing 
than that of any of the others. It is of Petrarch that I 
speak. He was the morning star of the humanistic renais- 
sance as certainly as Niccolo Pisano was the morning star of 
sculpture, and Cimabue the morning star of Raphael’s per- 
fect day. It is not on this account that he has been remem- 
bered. No; but because he was the evening star of medix- 
val song and medieval love, losing itself in labyrinths of 
mystical imagination. “Bright Hesper-Phosphor”! It is 
as Laura’s lover, as the poet of his love for her and of his 
sorrow for her death, that he is known to-day,—a love and 
sorrow that he embodied in a Rime made up of many hun- 
dred sonnets, some of which, perfectly translated, as they 
have been by one of our own poet-scholars,* I can with 
difficulty forbear from quoting here. But that which has 
established Petrarch’s fame is not that which involves our 
deepest obligation to his spirit. His Rime of love and 
death was the last word of a departing time. Only in its 
delight in natural sights and sounds did it “forereach the 
good to be and share the victory.” The man of whom 
the many think only as a sad-hearted lover, nursing a 
great affection for a lady who was absolutely irresponsive 
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to, if not entirely ignorant of, his passion, being another's 
honorable and honored wife,— this man was the most dili- 
gent scholar of his time. It was not to his Italian Rime of 
Laura that he looked for influence and fame, but to his 
Latin studies and his Latin works,—his Africa, an epic 
poem, his orations, his epistles, addressed not to living men, 
but to ‘the dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still ruled his 
spirit from their urns,’ — to his “invectives,” as he frankly 
called a set of compositions which had a multitude of copies 
as the Revival grew apace. His fame has been for other 
things than these. The influence of these was all that he 
could ask. Yet, great as were his diligence and learning, we 
cannot measure what remained for those whom he inspired 
to do in any better way than by remembering that the 
Greek language was to him an unknown world. He had a 
Homer which he could not read. But he divined that this 
way was the path. He stirred up the ambition of Boccaccio 
to translate the Iliad and Odyssey, and not in vain. Noth- 
ing, in fact, which was most characteristic of Humanism in 
the full tide of its career failed to be represented in the 
mind and work of Petrarch. His diligence and ardor in 
the collection of manuscripts; his admiration for Cicero, ris- 
ing almost into worship; his susceptibility, nourished by 
these sentiments, to the beauty of melodious and resounding 
prose ; his intuition of the necessity of the Greek language 
and literature for the perfection of the scholar, the thinker, 
and the poet; his perception of the value of the monu- 
ments, coins, and inscriptions of the ancient world; his pre- 
dilection for Plato, as opposed to Aristotle and to the 
formalism of the scholastic method; and his general passion 
for antiquity, and willingness to spare no pains if haply he 
might come into a more intelligent apprehension of her 
spirit,— in all these things, he was “in little all the sphere” 
of that great movement of the human mind which got from 
him its first and noblest inspiration. Alas that all that he 
foresaw for Italy in his stately epic was not accomplished ! 
But it is seldom that a prophecy is fulfilled in such good 
measure as was this. It is a cruelty to convert the vowelled 
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richness of his Latin into an English form, but take it for 
the thought : — 


“ To thee, perchance, if lengthened days be given, 
A better age shall mark the grace of Heaven; 
Not always shall this deadly sloth endure : 

Our sons shall live in days more bright and pure; 
Then with fresh shoots our Helicon shall glow; 
Then the fresh laurel spread its sacred bough ; 
Then the high intellect and docile mind 

Shall renovate the studies of mankind,— 

The love of beauty and the cause of truth 

From ancient sources draw eternal youth.” 


The next great name in Humanism is one equally famous 
with Petrarch’s,— that of Boccaccio. Boccaccio was born 
in 1313, nine years after Petrarch, and outlived him but one 
year, dying in 1875. Dante, who died in 1321, Petrarch had 
seen in his own father’s house at Arezzo, whither the great 
Florentine had come in exile, and found in Petrarch’s father 
(a fellow-exile) a congenial spirit. What would Boccaccio 
not have given for such an early recollection! For he 
‘lived by admiration’ to a degree that Petrarch could not 
reach with any but the ancient dead. Boccaccio’s delight in 
Dante was not less than his delight in any ancient poet. 
Yet this delight did not prevent his being a thorough 
humanist. But, as the Humanism of Petrarch is not the 
basis of his modern fame, so is not the Humanism of Boccac- 
cio. The basis of Boccaccio’s modern fame is the Decameron, 
of which we are too apt to think as bad in every part, when 
it embosoms some of the noblest, sweetest, purest tales that 
literature has made immortal. Here we are told of “ Fede- 
rigo and his Falcon” and “ How Liza loved the King” and 
the story of the rings, which is the germ of Lessing’s drama 
of religious tolerance, Nathan the Wise. Even the Decam- 
eron was not without its humanistic implications. Here 
was again the passion for melodious prose; here, too, the 
break of Humanism with the asceticism of the medizval 
Church,—a prophecy of its reaction to the sensuality of 
pagan Greece and Rome. But the writer of these witty 
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and lascivious tales was apparently one of the gentlest and 
most lovable of men. Giovanni della Tranquillita he was 
called,— “the tranquil John”; and he was certainly one of 
the most ardent scholars of his own or any time. “ He 
deserves,” says Symonds, “to be named as the first Grecian 
of the modern world.” His teacher was Leontius, “a sor- 
did cynic with a filthy beard and tangled hair, morose in his 
temper and disgusting in his personal habits.” But Boccac- 
cio and the humanists of his generation must fetch the 
Pierian pump with dirty water, if clean could not be had. 
The learning of Leontius was as little refined as his person. 
Nevertheless, at his dictation, Boccaccio wrote out in Latin 
all of the Iliad and Odyssey; and Petrarch hailed the trans- 
lation with applause, though to the modern scholar * it is 
“wretched stuff.” The careless copying of the classic au- 
thors was one of the greatest obstacles with which the 
humanists had to contend; thé reformation of this old 
abuse, one of their hardest tasks. With their own hands, 
they copied codices innumerable, comparing with all dili- 
gence such different manuscripts as they could find. Boc- 
eaccio transcribed the whole of Terence. This patience and 
persistency were life-long traits. 

The first period of Humanism had many other names 
which in the fourteenth century were of commanding influ- 
ence. John of Ravenna was a splendid incarnation of the 
curiosity, the industry, and passion of the time. A knight- 
errant of the New Learning, he was ubiquitous, and came and 
went with swift and restless motion. In Florence, Padua, 
and Venice, and in many other cities, he extolled with ardent 
tongue the greatness of Cicero and the Roman poets; and 
not a few of those who were the leaders of the Revival in 
its second stage dated their earliest inspiration from their 
hearing of his words. A vagabond he was, no doubt, as 
Petrarch said,— the prototype of many vagabonds in the suc- 
ceeding generation. But it was these wandering human- 
ists that made the New Learning universal. Meantime, the 
monk Marsigli had converted the convent of San Spirito 


“* Symonds, Revival of Learning, p. 93. 
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into an academy, the first of many, where his expositions of 
Virgil, Cicero, and Seneca fascinated a group of young and 
ardent minds; and Salutato taught the tyrants and the 
princes of the Italian States to couch their documents in 
Ciceronian phrase. Best to relate of all, in 1396 there came 
to Florence Chrysoloras, the most accomplished and elo- 
quent Hellenist of his time, a very different Greek from 
Boccaccio’s unkempt and foul Leontius. He became a 
teacher in the university of Florence. He taught in other 
cities. Such a master of Greek letters had not been in Italy 
for seven hundred years. The words with which Leonardo 
Bruni celebrates his joy in this event are full of heat and 
glow. He could not overrate the significance of ,it, both 
intellectually and morally, for the succeeding times. 

The first period of Humanism was pre-eminently the 
period of enthusiasm, of discovery. The search for classic 
manuscripts went on with passionate eagerness, accom- 
panied with the keenest joy, the sharpest sorrow, accord- 
ing as the search resulted in success or baffled expectation. 
Had those old manuscripts been ladies beautiful as the un- 
buried Julia, and full of radiant life, hardly could those 
who sought to rescue them from base captivity have been 
more perfectly enamoured. The Benedictines have been 
called the saviors of learning. Monte Cassino was their 
first and finest monastery in Italy. The modern traveller 
sees its ruins on his way from Rome to Naples. Here came 
Boccaccio, and asked a monk to open the library for him, 
for he had understood that it was very choice. “Go up. 
It is open,” said the monk. It was indeed open,— exposed 
to wind and weather. There was grass sprouting in the 
windows. The dust was thick on tables, books, and 
benches. There were many rare and precious books; but 
what treatment had they not received! Leaves had been 
torn out, the margins had been cut away. And when Boc- 
caccio queried, Why this waste? he was told that the miss- 
ing parchment had been made up into charms for women ; 
and he could not refrain from tears. No journey was too 
long for the more ardent of the humanists to make, when 
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seeking for these treasures; no expense was too great for 
them to incur. They impoverished themselves and their 
patrons in the fury of their zeal. When Poggio went to 
Constance to attend the council there in 1414, he discov- 
ered a complete manuscript of Quintilian,— “safe and 
sound, but covered with dust and filthy with neglect 
and age.” “For you must know,” he says, “the books 
were lying in a most foul and obscure dungeon at the 
very bottom of a tower [this, too, was in a monastery],— a 
place into which condemned criminals would hardly have 
been thrust.” In a single month, Poggio had transcribed 
the entire manuscript with his own hands. So the good 
work went on. Princes and burghers vied with each 
other in spending money for the new-found treasures. The 
commercial correspondents of the Medici were instructed 
to purchase relics of antiquity at whatever cost, and for- 
ward them to Florence. Says Symonds, in his magnificent 
account of this crusade, which brought the dead of Greek 
and Roman thought to life again: “The most acceptable 
present that could be sent to a king was a copy of a Roman 
historian. The best credentials which‘a young Greek arriv- 
ing from Byzantium could use were a fragment of some 
ancient writer: the merchandise insuring the largest profit 
was old parchment covered with crabbed characters.” It 
was in the courts of princes, in the Roman Curia, in the 
republican chanceries, and the houses of luxurious merchants 
that the humanists were received most cordially. The uni- 
versities gave them sometimes a chair of rhetoric or elo- 
quence, but oftener the cut direct. The autonomies of Italy, 
the rivalries of its States and cities, were greatly to the hu- 

manists’ advantage. There was no sweeter music in their 
ears than the bidding and the counter-bidding of these 
States and cities for their services. But the dismember- 
ment by which they profited they neutralized in part by 
the force of their ideas. Italy, hopelessly fractional in its 
political structure, attained to an ideal unity of thought and 
feeling through the literary and artistic passion of the 
Renaissance. 
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The second period of Humanism has been named that of 
arrangement and translation, and that in which the treas- 
ures which the enthusiasts of the first period had sought out 
were brought together in libraries, founded with reference 
to their preservation and their wider use. Such were, 
indeed, its salient points; yet were there not wanting to it 
either the adventure and surprise which characterized the 
first period of Humanism or the refinement and the pedantry 
which were so characteristic of the last. The second period 
was also that in which the Greek authors were sought out 
in their completeness, or as far as might be, and translated 
into Latin prose and verse. So vigorous was the search 
that the fall of Constantinople, and with it the Eastern Em- 
pire, in 1453, involved the destruction of little that could 
not be safely spared. But, if this event had come half a 
century before, the loss would have been incalculably great. 
Never was anything more timely than the raid of the Italian 
scholars on the classic treasures of the East. The history 
of the second period of Humanism gathers itself about a few 
great names,— Cosimo de’ Medici in Florence, Alfonso the 
Magnificent in Naples, Nicholas V. in Rome. Florence was 
ever the receiving and pulsating heart of the Revival. The 
conditions were more favorable here than anywhere else. 
Between the upper and the lower classes there was no arbi- 
trary break, and so it happened that the revival in letters 
and more especially in art was an affair uniting all the pop- 
ulation in a common interest and delight. The chiefs of 
the political factions were enthusiasts for letters, and the 
Revival turned their animosities to good account. They 
struggled for the pre-eminent patronage of literature and 
the possession of its necessary tools hardly less passionately 
than for political mastery. It was Palla degli Strozzi who 
brought Greece to Italy in the person of Chrysoloras: it 
was his mortal enemy, Cosimo de’ Medici, who carried on the 
work he had begun. The name of Cosimo is that of the 
greatest patron of the Renaissance, his grandson, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, hardly excepted. Selfish and pitiless in 
his political policy, with subtle craft he undermined the lib- 
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erties of Florence. But his passion for the higher culture 
was undoubtedly sincere. This also served the purposes of 
his political ambition. Every florin that he spent for manu- 
scripts and coins and public buildings, and to bring gifted 
men about him, went equally to cement his hold upon the 
government of Florence. But, if the passion of his Human- 
ism was subordinate, it was also real. During a single year 
of exile in Venice, he built the Library of San Giorgio; and, 
after his return to Florence, he established there three sepa- 
rate libraries, when the art of printing had not yet been 
discovered. He was a realization of that universal man, 
which was the ideal of the Renaissance. He was the first 
merchant in Italy; and he could talk theology with the the- 
ologians, of Greek and Latin letters with the scholars, of 
music with the musicians, of sculpture and painting with 
the artists, while for architecture he had a special predilec- 
tion. His palace was the centre around which the Renais- 
sance of Florence, Italy, and Europe for a time revolved. 
I should like well enough to linger here, to name at least 
some of the many who were associated with Cosimo in his 
humanistic avocations, to tell of Niccolo Niccoli, of Bruni 
and Manetti and Gemisto, whose respective doings in phi- 
losophy, in oratory, in translation, and in a wise patronage 
of all these things, once stirred men’s gratitude and emula- 
tion. But Florence did not exhaust the Italian Renaissance 
nor that special phase of it with which we are here con- 
cerned. While Cosimo was building libraries to house the 
books which a busy crowd of copyists were transcribing 
under his supervision, while he was surrounding himself 
with scholars, orators, and wits, a similar work was going 
on in other cities,— in Venice, Naples, Milan, Rome, Fer- 
rara. It was from Florence that the torch of learning passed 
direct to Rome. The Florentine humanists, Poggio and 
Bruni, had been made papal secretaries by successive popes 
early in the fifteenth century. Martin V. was himself a Flor- 
entine; Eugenius IV., an exile-pope, made Tuscany his 
home; and in Nicholas V. the Renaissance climbed to the 
papal throne. Nicholas, though born in Pisa, spent his youth 
4 
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in Florence and in the Medicean circle. Once pope, to be 
another Cosimo, to make Rome another Florence, a glorious 
city, a centre of learning and the arts, was the height of his 
ambition. The Vatican Library dates from his bounty, as 
the Laurentian at Florence from that of the De’ Medicis. 
He attracted many of the most brilliant humanists to Rome, 
which he converted into “a vast workshop of erudition, 
a manufactory of codices and translations.” Much of the 
zeal was not according to knowledge, much of the work 
done had to be done over. But it marked the temper of the 
time, though not so pointedly as the relations that subsisted 
between the pope and Poggio Bracciolini. Poggio was one 
of the giants of the Renaissance. His industry and erudi- 
tion were immense. His fertile mind poured forth a flood 
of orations, invectives, panegyrics, translations, histories, 
facetiz, polemics. A merciless satirizer of the clergy and 
the monks, a dealer in unutterable literary filth,— by none 
of these things was the pope’s admiration of him in the least 
disturbed ; while to Filelfo, a rival gladiator in the intellect- 
ual arena, more savage and unclean if possible, he made a 
present of five hundred ducats for the pleasure he had had 
in a copy of his Satires, the most ribald of his works. The 
statue of Poggio was made by Donatello, at the instance of 
the Florentines. In 1560, when it was removed from the 
facade of the Duomo, it was set up within as one among 
the twelve apostles! 

Filelfo was the greatest name among the humanists in 
Northern Italy. He was, par excellence, the vagabond of 
the second period,—a restless, wandering spirit; but it was 
from Milan that he made his sallies out in all directions, 
and to Milan he habitually returned when his rapacity and 
malignity had worn his welcome out in other places. The 
height and depth of Humanism were at once made manifest 
in him. His scholarship was universal, his morals were in- 
tolerable, his vanity was enormous. He imagined himself 
greater than Cicero, because he was not only orator, but 
poet; greater than Virgil, because he was orator as well as 
poet; greater than both, because he knew Greek. He 
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wrote from Florence: “The whole State is turned out to 
look at me. All men love and honor me, and praise me 
to the skies. My name is upon every lip.” Probably these 
expressions do not exaggerate the fact. Filelfo was the pas- 
sion of the time. The rival princes bribed him to their 
courts with lavish bounties. When Nicholas V. would have 
him, a bishop’s mitre was his price. A man of boundless 
energy, of unwearying industry, but of monstrous temper 
and intolerable greed, he is one of the most interesting, one 
of the most repulsive, figures of his time. 

Leaving unnamed many of those who made the second 
period of the Revival magnificent with their attainments 
and their zeal, let us proceed to indicate the character of 
the third period, and to name some of its most conspicuous 
men. This was the period of those learned coteries and 
circles, called then academies, which succeeded to the more 
volatile conditions of the earlier times. The wandering 
humanist is no longer a conspicuous figure in the scene. 
His Odyssey is over; and the wise Ulysses settles down in 
peaceful Ithaca, with learned friends about him. As in the 
second period Florence was the heart of Humanism, so was 
it also in the third. As in the second Cosimo de’ Medici 
was the heart of Florence, the living centre of its intellect- 
ual aspirations, so in the third was his grandson, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Rankiug with any prince in Italy or any 
king of Europe in his powers and dignities, he yet refrained 
from titular sovereignty. Sure of the thing, he was indif- 
ferent to the name. And he was so sure of that, that not 
even the reform of Savonarola nor the blunders of his son 
Piero could seriously weaken the hold of his house upon 
the State. Lorenzo was no mere patron of a scholarship 
to which he was not spiritually akin. He was himself a 
scholar. He was another “ universal man,” — a philosopher 
with the philosophers, a poet among the poets, a wit among 
the wits, “as good a judge of cattle as of statues, as much 
at home in the bosom of his family as in the riot of an 
orgy, as ready to discourse of Plato as to plan a campaign 
or to plot the death of a dangerous citizen.” Michelangelo 
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studied in his gardens. Poliziano, Mirandola, Ficino, Pulci, 
sat with a host of others only less brilliant at his magnifi- 
cent symposia. Even the icy style of Hallam warms and 
melts when he describes the social converse of this band of 
gifted spirits. While Symonds quotes, he betters his in- 
structions: “* While the sun goes down beneath the moun- 
tains of Carrara, and the Apennines grow purple-golden, and 
Florence sleeps beside the silvery Arno, and the-+large Ital- 
ian stars come forth above,” he remembers “how those 
mighty master spirits watched the sphering of new planets 
in the spiritual skies.” The most characteristic note of that 
culture of which Lorenzo was the central force was a pas- 
sion for Platonic studies. The seriousness and ardor of 
these studies did not prevent their being often uncritical. 
Ficino, who translated the whole of Plato into Latin, made 
no adequate distinction between his thought and that of the 
neo-Platonists of Alexandria. Closely associated with him 
in our imagination is Pico della Mirandola, the most gra- 
cious personage, the most winning and refined, in all the 
history of the Revival of Learning, the Raphael of that, 
or—shall we rather say ?— its Fra Angelico. Pico’s ambi- 
tion was to recancile the traditions of the Christian and the 
pagan world. He was one of the earliest prophets of that 
Sympathy of Religions which has in our own time inspired 
a world of patient search and noble exposition. His essay 
on the “ Dignity of Man” expressed the ultimate genius of 
the Renaissance better, perhaps, than any other single writ- 
ing from the beginning to the end. 

The name of Pico is the very charm we need to open for 
us that door of Humanism which admits us to its last result 
upon Italian soil, than which, in truth, none was more 
precious for the modern world. This was the printing of 
the classic authors;—an Herculean task, for which, when 
once the needful manuscripts had been brought together, 
we find scores of learned men assembled, living together 
under the same roof, comparing and correcting first the 
manuscripts and then the proofs,— busy as bees in storing 
up the gathered honey of the classic world. And ‘it was a 
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friend of Pico, Aldo Manuzio, whose name lives in innumer- 
able “ Aldine” editions, so called for no good reason, who, 
kindling his torch at Pico’s, for years his intimate compan- 
ion, conceived the idea of printing the whole body of Greek 
authors, and, establishing his press in Venice in 1490, at 
length carried out to a victorious completion that arduous 
and heroic undertaking. There, in 1508, Erasmus came, 
and found him at his work. There, in 1513, he dedicated 
his first edition of Plato to Leo X., a Medici, son of the 
great Lorenzo,— another humanist upon the papal throne. 
Another and well-nigh the last. Humanism had run its 
course. It had become over-refined, pedantic. It cared so 
much for form and style that the substance of a literature 
was to it as naught. It had suffered from the vanities, the 
quarrels, the rapacities and infidelities, of its impassioned 
votaries. The printed classic meant that the occupation of 
the fifteenth century scholars was effectually. gone. The 
Reformation thundered in the north. The counter-refor- 
mation was at hand. The sceptre had departed from Flor- 
ence. Leo was pope of a united Humanism, if virtually of 
a divided Church. But, brilliant as was his court, the dif- 
ference was great from Lorenzo’s and Cosimg’s at Florence. 
An over-ripeness in the air preluded rottenness. Leo died 
in 1522, and in 1527 another Medici had been three years 
upon the papal throne. Then, in a moment when to all 
outward seeming the condition of the city was more splen- 
did than it had been since Alaric’s invasion, the armies of 
Charles V. poured into Italy, and Rome was sacked again 
by ruder than the old barbarian hands. There was a new 
dispersion. Those dainty scholars who had delighted Leo’s 
court with stinging epigrams and sensual songs, those also 
who had loved the noblest and the purest things of ancient 
days with an unfaltering love, became pilgrims and wan- 
derers upon the earth. They perished miserably, by fever, 
famine, aud the sword. They begged their way from town 
to town. They killed themselves in their despair. And 
from their grave there was no resurrection. The age of 
humanists had gone: the age of the Spaniard, the Inquisitor, 
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the Jesuit, had succeeded; and the glory of Italy was ex- 
tinguished,— if not forever, for a long and miserable time. 

It is a meagre outline I have given of a history which is 
crowded with great names and high examples, which re- 
ports one of the most enthusiastic epochs of the world, of 
a temper so exalted that men’s thoughts were oftentimes 
sublimed to ecstasy. But could I have told all there is to 
tell, the first impression might have been, as it is now, one 
of the deepest sadness. For what did it emount to, after 
all? Some scores of Greek and Lavin works were rescued 
from oblivion ere it was yet too laie. Many of the former 
were translated into the Latin. All of them were com- 
mented on with various ability. At one time the com- 
mentator was judicious, but again extremely fanciful. 
Archeological illustrations of the classics, from ancient 
coins and monuments, were multiplied. The discovered 
classics were printed, and so passed from the possession 
of the few into the hands of many. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of poems and orations were written in imitation 
of Cicero and the Roman poets, which soon passed into 
deserved oblivion. This is the first impression. And, cer- 
tainly, the result so stated seems sadly inadequate to the 
labor done, to the industry and passion of two hundred 
years. And there is worse behind. The Revival of Letters 
nursed a host of pedantries, of conceits, of vanities. Every- 
thing and everybody must have a Greek or Latin name. 
The New.Testament must be translated into the terms 
of Greek mythology. Consider also that Italian Humanism 
produced hardly a stroke of original creative work. It can 
scarcely claim the Rime of Petrarch or the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. One canto of Dante’s divine comedy is worth all 
its elaborate imitations. But the Revival did not care for 
Dante. It followed Petrarch here, and not Boccaccio. It 
translated Dante into Latin, and thought him much im- 
proved! The language which with Dante was such an 
instrument of power, with Petrarch such a thing of beauty, 
was allowed to fall into neglect. It was not good enough 
for poetry or any form of noble writing. And we must 
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reckon not alone the blank of two centuries in Italian 
literature, but also what we might have had if all the 
reproductive, imitative energy of the Revival had been 
economized for the development of the Italian language and 
of Dante’s great tradition. Lastly, we are reminded that the 
literature of the humanists was often trivial and malicious, 
and as often coarse and foul. And we may not deny that 
it was so, nor that the life of many of the humanists was 
like unto their coarsest epigrams and their foulest verse. 
For moral teaching, they went not to Seneca or Epictetus, 
to Socrates or Antoninus, but to Martial and Catullus and 
their kind. And it is neither satisfying nor consoling to 
remember that the papal Church had neither warning nor 
rebuke for an indecent literature and life. The heresies of 
Luther were condemned. The satires of Filelfo were re- 
warded. And not all the humanists together count up so 
many crimes and villanies as a single occupant of the papal 
throne,— the Borgia, Alexander VI. 

Supposing now that the positive and negative results of 
Humanism were as we have stated them, what shall we 
say,— that the movement justified itself or that it did not? 
Our answer will depend upon the penetration of our sight, 
our breadth of observation. If we look beneath the surface, 
we shall see that the positive results of Humanism were 
infinitely in excess of those we have already named. 


“*Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that fails not by the way.” 


The enthusiasm, the high faith, of the humanists, was itself 
a positive result. They lived by admiration. It is some- 
thing to appreciate as well as to create. It is something 
to break away from the conventional trammels, and obtain 
a novel point of view, a fresh conception of the universe. 
Humanism did this. It was a discovery of nature, and it 
was a discovery of man. When Pico wrote his essay on 
the “Dignity of Man,” he announced a greater discovery 
than Columbus’, which was almost simultaneous. And in 
that essay he declared the essence of the Revival and of 
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the Renaissance in its entirety. It gave back to men their 
self-respect. It declared the freedom of the intellect. It 
found that freedom exercised as nowhere else in the Greek 
and Roman classics, especially in the Greek. This was the 
deepest secret of its admiration and its love. In that an- 
cient literature, it found the human mind dealing at first 
hand with the facts of nature and of human life, not seek- 
ing to conform itself to any tradition or authority. The 
spectacle was so invigorating, so inspiring, that it resolved 
to take that way, so long untried, and follow it to what- 
soever possible conclusions it might lead. The liberation 
of the intellect, its emancipation from medizval and scho- 
lastic dogma,— this was the meaning of Humanism, the 
meaning of the Renaissance. 

We could not have been so sure of this if the Revival 
of Learning had been circumscribed by the boundaries of 
the Italian peninsula. But it did not perish there in blood 
and tears until its seeds of thought and life had been borne 
beyond the Alps, and planted in the fresher soil of France, 
of Germany, of Holland, and of England. The Italian 
Revival had concerned itself but little. with religious and 
ecclesiastical reform. The humanists as a class were scep- 
tical and indifferent, but they did not care to break with 
the established order. It did not trouble them: why should 
they trouble it? The reform of Savonarola was a reform 
against Humanism, against Paganism in the Church. But 
in the north the Reformation was a Christian Renaissance : 
it went back to the Old and New Testaments for a scheme 
of life, just as the Italian humanists went back for their 
scheme of life to the Greek and Roman classic authors. 
But even the Humanism of the north was more Christian 
than the Humanism of the south. It was more deeply in- 
terested from the first in purely Biblical studies; Reuchlin, 
for example, in Hebrew, and Erasmus in Greek. These 
were the two great German humanists. Men called them 
“the two eyes of Germany.” We may not hesitate to say 
that Erasmus was the greatest of the humanists, taking 
them in the widest possible inclusion. No Italian humanist 
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of his time had so wide an influence or so great a reputa- 
tion. The rising scholars of Europe all looked up to him 
as their head. He lived and taught or studied in Holland, 
Germany, France, England, Italy. His books had an enor- 
mous circulation. His Colloqguies were threatened with the 
censure of the University of Paris. Whereupon, a single 
bookseller printed twenty-four thousand copies of them as 
a precautionary measure! We do well to associate his 
name especially with New Testament studies in the original 
Greek. A century had not passed since the Dominican 
monk had bade men beware of the Greek New Testament 
as a book full of thorns and poison, when, in 1516, he pro- 
duced the first critical edition of the original text, together 
with a Latin version and copious notes, the influence of 
which — descending through the labors of Tyndale and Cov- 
erdale, which lie at the foundation of our Engiish Bible— 
is conspicuous in the New Testament as we read it now, 
even in the revised translation. But, little given as were 
the Italian humanists to Christian studies, it was from cer- 
tain notes on the New Testament by Lorenzo Valla, the 
great humanist of Naples, that Erasmus received the impulse 
of his own New Testament studies. These notes of Valla 
he republished eleven years before his own edition of the 
original Greek. 

The relations of German Humanism to the German Ref- 
ormation constitute one of the most interesting problems 
of the Reformation period. The humanists and the reform- 
ers worked together upon certain lines, up to a certain 
point, with much mutual friendliness. Ulrich von Hutten, 
who among the German humanists ranks only next to 
Reuchlin and Erasmus in his general standing, was a friend 
of Luther till his unhappy death, in 1523. Melanchthon 
was emphatically a humanist within the Reformation. The 
Fathers, published by Erasmus, was an armory from which 
the reformers drew some of their most dangerous weapons. 
Without his text of the New Testament, Luther’s German 
translation would have been impossible. But Humanism 
and the Reformation soon began to draw apart. Eras- 
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mus said, “ Wherever Lutheranism reigns, there good let- 
ters perish.” Melanchthon tried to counteract this ten- 
dency, but with small success. Luther had little sympathy 
with his endeavors. He had but a poor opinion of the 
classic authors. Much given to a frank and forcible ex- 
pression of his views, he affirmed that Aristotle was a 
“damned, rascally, dead heathen.” It became every day 
more evident that, if Humanism was to prosper, it must be 
without the aid and comfort of the Reformed religion. 

And Humanism was to prosper. The enthusiasm and 
the persistency of the Italian humanists had made retreat 
impossible. No mountain barriers could shut in the divine 
contagion of their joy in the old classic world. The coun- 
ter-reformation might despise the treasures that had been 
so dearly bought. So doing, it did not crush the humanists. 
It only drove them forth into every part of Northern 
Europe. France gloried in the Elder Scaliger, in Budeus, 
in Salmasius, in Casaubon. In Holland there was as brave 
a company; in England, the Oxford reformers, Colet and 
Sir Thomas More. In Germany, Erasmus gave the law to 
universal scholarship. The labors of Bentley, of Wolf, the 
Homeric scholar, of Niebuhr, are a direct inheritance from 
these ; and Bentley, Wolf, and Niebuhr are the progenitors 
of an innumerable company of historico-literary scholars 
who have reread for us the records of the ancient world, 
both sacred and profane, destroying much, but only that 
they might build more stately habitations for the eman- 
cipated modern spirit. To-day, the higher criticism does 
not lack apostles in the highest places of the Church. But 
that the sacred fire has never been permitted to go out is 
due, not to her theologians,— whose Biblical studies have 
had, from Luther's time well-nigh to ours, a dogmatic inspi- 
ration,— but to continuators of the humanist tradition,— 
to Spinoza, to Simon, to Astruc, to Hugo Grotius, and to 
Lessing, scholars but loosely connected with the Church 
or thrust beyond her pale. 

Humanism and the Reformation were agreed in their 
rejection of the Scholastic Philosophy as it had been devel- 
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oped by the Schoolmen of the Roman Church. But, while 
the Reformation proceeded to construct a new scholasti- 
cism, subordinating the Scriptures to its dogmatic purposes, 
the impulse of Humanism was sufficient to maintain a par- 
allel development,— that of the free mind endeavoring to 
construct a system of the universe without Scriptural au- 
thority or dogmatic bias; and it is this development which 
is luminous with the names of all the great philosophers 
of the modera world. Nor less are we indebied to the 
humanists for the development of modern science. Over 
the entrance to the pseudo-science of the medieval Church, 
they read the words which Dante saw over the gate of 
hell,— “ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” The Moors 
had been the inheritors of Hellenic science; and the at- 
tempt has frequently been made, by none more earnestly 
than by the late Dr. Draper, to credit them with the re- 
vival of science in Europe at the expiration of the Middle 
Age. But the connection cannot be made out. The true 
paternity of this revival is Greek, not at the third remove,— 
for the Jews are supposed to have interpreted the Moors to 
Christendom,— but at the first. It was a manifestation of 
the Renaissance. It was a part of that great movement of 
return upon the classic mind which was fundamental to the 
humanistic spirit. The Revival quickened every form of 
intellectual life, and science with the rest. This was the 
last to feel the vivifying touch. That it was not unfelt 
even in Italy, let the great name of Lionardo da Vinci tes- 
tify. He was another universal genius, his natural aptitude 
as great for science as for art. But science was the last to 
quicken of the great forms of intellectual purpose; and, in 
the south, the counter-reformation quenched its budding 
life. Elsewhere, the recovery of the Greek authors grad- 
ually led to the recovery of the Greek attitude of intellect- 
ual freedom and the Greek method of approach to the phe- 
nomena of the natural order. In 15438, when Luther had 
three years to live, Copernicus timidly put forth his epoch- 
making book. The inventions and discoveries of Galileo 
and Kepler belong to the early years of the succeeding cen- 
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tury. And thus began the series of scientific explorations 
and attendant triumphs that long since made good the 
Apocalyptist’s vision of a new heaven and a new earth. 
And still we hardly have begun to count the harvests 
that have ripened from the seed which the Italian human- 
ists found in the firm-shut hands of the long-buried authors 
of the Greek and Roman world. There is no department 
of our modern literature or life that has not felt the influ- 
ence of their thought. Mr. Arnold has instructed us that 
Thucydides as an historian was more modern than Sir 
Walter Raleigh, though his history of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion was written about two thousand years before Sir Wal- 
ter’s History of the World. But the Italian Revival had 
not succumbed to the Spaniard and the Jesuit ere its his- 
torians, Macchiavelli and Guicciardini had gone back to 
Thucydides for the model of their work; and, from that day 
to this, the historian, working at his best, has worked upon 
the lines of the great classic masters of his art. If other 
forms of literature have been sometimes weakened by the 
servile imitation of the classics, they have been oftener 
ennobled and enriched by them. Milton, the Puritan, was 
a humanist; and his Humanism makes his epic like unto 
cloth of gold o’erwrought with precious stones. Humanism, 
so little creative in Italy, in Spain fostered the genius of, 
Cervantes, in France a Rabelais and a Racine, in England 
Shakspere and those about him, who do not seem great only 
because his greatness is transcendent of all other. The 
least of Shakspere’s Humanism was in his evident delight in 
the old classic world, his rehabilitation of its heroic men 
and women. The most and best of it was in his vivid 
apprehension of the height and depth of human nature. 
In all the range of literature, it would be impossible to find 
a more exact expression of the essential spirit of the Revival 
and the Renaissance than Hamlet’s words: “ What a piece 
of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving, how express and admi- 
rable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how 
like a god!” And there is not a line that Shakspere wrote 
that is not a variation on this central and abiding theme. 
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It is a frequent vice of criticism that it would trace every 
great movement back to some single source. But our 
modern life is an exceedingly complex affair, the result of 
many causes. Of these, one of the most potent has been 
the Protestant Reformation; and working through this, and 
sometimes in spite of it, a quite incalculable force, the 
moral ideal of Christianity, forever beautiful with that spirit 
of good-will to men, to which —the very heart of Jesus — 
no form of Christianity has ever been entirely recreant. 
But to overrate the influence of Humanism in our modern 
life would be no easy matter. From it has come the secu- 
larization of science and of art, of industry and govern- 
ment. What the humanists did was to recover a lost atti- 
tude and method,— the attitude of self-respect, the method 
of intellectual freedom, conversing with the phenomena of 
nature and of human life without subjection to any tradi- 
tion or authority superior to the rational principle which is 
in every son of man. 

A special circumstance gives to the subject of my paper 
a peculiar fitness at this present time. The classical curricu- 
lum of modern education is a reminiscence of the humanistic 
revival of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Our gram- 
mars and our lexicons were, for the most part, forged in the 
leaping flame of that enthusiastic epoch of our mental history. 
Lately, we have been told that this curriculum is “ a college 
fetich” ; and many not before convinced of this have been 
convinced by the tremendous onset of the champion of this 
opinion. It has no agreement, he insists, with the practical 
necessities of our stirring modern life. The modern lan- 
guages, with modern literature and modern science, are the 
desiderata of the time. It may be so. There will never 
come a time when it will not be profitable and pleasant to 
return to the great authors of antiquity,—to Homer and 
ZEschylus, to Sophocles and “Euripides, the human,” to 
Thucydides and Plato, to Cicero and Virgil. But may it 
not be better that these authors should be read, with others 
of their times, in such admirable translations as are now 
within our reach, entirely for their intellectual force and 
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literary charm, while the energy that heretofore has gone to 
the acquirement of some smattering of Greek and Latin 
goes to such studies as will best fit a man for the work he 
has to do and the life he has to live in his own time ? 
However this may be, the fact will still remain that 
whatever is best and sweetest in our modern life comes in 
no small degree from the return of European thought and 
culture three and four centuries ago to classic sources of 
refreshment and invigoration, from the re-establishment of 
a connection with the Greek and Roman world that had 
been broken for a thousand years. Because of that re- 
establishment, we are, in good measure, what we are to-day. 
The thought and method of the time of Pericles in Greece, 
of Octavius in Rome, is bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh and spirit of our spirit. We are as those who float 
securely on a broad river’s peaceful breast. They may 
forget its sparkling sources high among the hills, the trib- 
utary streams it has received upon its way; but none the 
less it bears them grandly on, past green and golden fields, 
past proud and populous cities throbbing with energy of 
thought and use, and out, at length, upon a great, immeas- 
urable sea. 
JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


MAN INFINITE. 


X. 


In preceding articles, we have briefly sketched a few of 
the numerous lines of argument confirming the great primal 
truth of the being and attributes of God. Starting from 
the primary facts of knowledge, we show that things which 
appear, only appear; and that the realities behind the ap- 
pearances are time and space and conscious mind. - These 
alone we absolutely know to exist. The force which causes 
motion may proceed from conscious will. Originally, it 
must have proceeded from conscious will. Our sense of 
necessity is not satisfied when we simply attribute motion 
to some preceding motion. The clear inward vision, infi- 
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nitely sharper than any microscope and reaching infinitely 
further than the telescope, perceives that there must neces- 
sarily be a cause of motion. It is, therefore, not satisfied 
by being shown a means. The physical philosopher, start- 
ing on a search for causes, pursues his inquiries for thou- 
sands of years, builds up great sciences, and fills libraries 
with the results of his labors. But, among all those results, 
he has not reached a cause: he has only shown means 
and instruments and methods by which the results are 
accomplished. The original cause, equally with the final 
purpose, lies outside of what are now recognized as the 
limits of purely physical inquiry. Physical Science seeks 
only to discover the consecutive order of the phenomena. 
Yor her purposes, it is sufficient to consider an immediately 
preceding phenomenon as the cause of the succeeding. For 
all that physical science cares, the universe may be con- 
sidered self-caused, as being in its totality, at each instant, 
an effect of its state in the preceding instant and the cause 
of its state in the succeeding instant. Such a view of 
cause wil] not, however, satisfy the demand of reason. It 
implies a continual change in the total state of the universe, 
and gives no hint of a cause of that change. In finite 
things, this demand for a cause is only satisfied by reaching 
the selfdetermined choice of a free agent. In regard to 
physical changes, the discovery of what is called the physi- 
cal cause is only the discovery of a means, exciting a new 
curiosity to trace the cause further back. It is only when 
we come to the determination or choice of a moral agent 
that we find any rest in this search for cause. We are led, 
in like manner, to attribute the original state of the uni- 
verse, its original emergence from potentiality into actuality, 
to the free choice of an infinite, sovereign will. No other 
cause can be assigned for the perpetual series of changes 
in the totality of its conditions. To this conclusion, we 
have found various lines of inductive reasoning give strong 
confirmation. The universe embodies and illustrates myriad 
laws of symmetry in space and of rhythm in time. This is 
almost in itself a demonstration that Nature sprang from 
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a mind capable of seeing symmetry and rhythm. We have 
shown that this result is further strengthened by the dis- 
covery that certain forms of symmetry in space and of 
rhythm in time, embodied in nature, are capable of being 
expressed in one and the same algebraic formula, as though 
one mind had planned both embodiments of the one alge- 
braic law. 

But the world is not only thus the embodiment of mathe- 
matica! ideas: it is a vastly complicated system of means 
and ends,—so much so that teleological language is the 
simplest mode of expressing many of the facts of nature. 
Even further than this, the assumption that everything in 
nature has been accomplished with the utmost economy of 
force and the greatest attainment of purposes becomes, in 
the hands of the mathematician, a fertile means of discover- 
ing laws of nature. For example, many facts of acoustics, 
thermotics, and optics; many, also, in the higher branches 
of vegetable and animal physiology,— have been or may be 
deduced from the simple assumption of the infinite wisdom 
of God, and the corollary that he would waste no force. 

Still further, we have shown that the world is the embodi- 
ment of beauty, of love, and of justice. We have, however, 
confessed that in these higher departments the arguments 
are less capable of being put into logical formule. Those 
who discuss questions of natural theology are always in- 
clined to seek intellectual forms of argument, and have, 
therefore, not usually felt so keenly the strength of these 
arguments from higher sentiments. The world, however, 
in general, does not endeavor to formulate its convictions in 
language. Its clearest, strongest, and most assured beliefs 
are frequently incapable of being either put into definite 
words or defined by syllogistic argument. The conclu- 
sions of the heart are, in general, less liable to error than 
those of the head. The number of those who are indifferent 
to the moral expression of Nature is not so large as the 
number of those who are incapable of analyzing her thought. 

All lines of inductive reasoning, however, fail of leading 
absolutely to the infinite. The universe, as we see it and 
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know it by observation, is not infinite. Our demand for a 
first cause of the visible universe does not, therefore, ask for 
an absolutely infinite cause. Much less do lines of induc- 
tion, which take in but a few facts of observation, lead to 
absolutely infinite results. It has therefore been objected 
that theological reasoning can only render probable the 
existence of a God, and cannot prove the existence of God 
in the highest sense. Even some of the strongest theists 
have made this concession. Dr. Samuel Clarke admits that, 
in his demonstration of the being of God, he only proves 
the existence of a wise God, not of an infinitely wise and 
infinitely powerful being. Immanuel Kant, in his Critique 
of the Pure Reason, states very strongly the same view of the 
impossibility of demonstrating infinite attributes in the Cre- 
ator of a finite universe. Yet the idea of causation shows 
that the universe had its origin in an eternal, self-existing 
being. This, says Clarke, is one of the first and most nat- 
ural conclusions which any man who thinks at all can form. 
All things cannot possibly have arisen out of nothing, 
neither can they have depended upon one another in an 
endless succession. In either case; the universe would be 
without a cause. The question is, however, What are the 
attributes of the original cause? This question, itis usually 
thought, can be answered only by induction from the uni- 
verse itself. Here, then, we appear to leave demonstration. 
We rest upon the evidence of finite facts: therefore, our con- 
clusions cannot reach infinity. Let us, however, remember 
that an inadequate cause is not a cause. There must be 
some proportion between the cause and the effect. The 
effect, the universe, embraces intelligent moral beings: the 
cause of the universe, therefore, cannot be devoid of intelli- 
gence and of moral attributes. John Stuart Mill has seen - 
fit to put an answer to this theistic argument into the absurd 
form of saying that pepper in the broth does not prove pep- 
per in the cook. The reply is so obvious that Mill can 
hardly have failed to see it; namely, that pepper in the 
broth does prove that the cook had pepper. We are under 
a logical necessity of assuming every being to be either con- 
6 
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scious or unconscious. A being neither conscious nor un- 
conscious is as impossible to our imagination as a period of 
time neither past nor future. We are also under a logical 
necessity of regarding that which is conscious as of higher 
rank than that which is unconscious. We are under the 
equal necessity of agreeing with Anselm in making a cause 
of higher rank than the effect, of admitting that the depend- 
ent must depend upon something greater than itself. We 
cannot imagine or admit that an unconscious cause can pro- 
duce conscious being. If we allow Mr. Mill’s postulate, 
that a cause need not be similar to its effect, we must also 
claim the postulate that a cause must be sufficient for its 
effect. Matter and mechanical force are not a sufficient 
cause for the production of even a finite personality, while 
an infinite person is a sufficient cause for the whole universe 
of matter and motion. 

It may appear, however, that the great gap to be bridged 
is the interval between a personal, self-existent cause of the 
universe and the absolutely infinite God, perfect in every 
attribute. All our arguments seem to run from the fact of 
existence, on the chain of causation, to a self-existent being ; 
from the fact of finite, personal, moral agents up to the per- 
sonality of that self-existent cause. But it may be said 
that the difficult problem is how from such a God, proved 
by reasoning from finite facts, we are to rise to the concep- 
tion of an ideal, infinitely perfect being. Clarke does it 
simply in the manner of Anselm, from the higher rank of a 
cause, as compared with an effect. “The self-existent being 
must of necessity, being the original of all things, contain 
in itself the sum and highest degree of all the perfections 
of all things.” Kant’s ground is very similar. ‘“ The pres- 
ent world,” he says, “opens to us so immense a theatre of 
diversity, order, fitness, and beauty, whether we seek after 
them in the infinite of space or in its infinitesimal divisions, 
that, even in the knowledge which our weak reason has 
been able to attain, language lacks power to express the 
multitude and greatness of its wonders, so that our judg- 
ment of the whole terminates in a speechless, and therefore 
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the more eloquent, astonishment. We everywhere behold a 
chain of effects and causes, ends and means, regular begin- 
nings and endings. Nothing has come of itself into its pres- 
ent state, but always indicates another thing further back 
as its cause, rendering precisely the same inquiry into causes 
necessary, so that the great universe would sink into non- 
existence did we not admit something self-existent, original, 
independent, external to this vast series of changes, the 
cause of its origin. How great are we to represent this 
primal cause of the’ universe? We are not acquainted with 
the whole of the universe, still less can we compare the 
actual with the possible. But why should we not, since we 
require an external being superior to all the actual as a 
cause of the actual, suppose that being to be superior also 
to everything possible? . . . It would be comfortless, and also 
futile, to attempt to show any lack of authority for such a 
supposition.” 

We perceive, therefore, that both the great Englishman 
and the greater German metaphysician make the same leap 
across the chasm. They admit that demonstration only 
goes so far as to prove the existence of one original, self- 
existent cause. They claim that induction goes so far as 
to show overwhelming evidence that the cause of the uni- 
verse is a wise intelligence, whose will is the cause of the 
phenomena which his wisdom planned. Then, by a single 
leap, they spring to the conclusion that this wise power is 
the one original, self-existent being, and that his attributes 
are all absolutely infinite, that he is infinite in his perfec- 
tions. Mr. Herbert Spencer admits the first conclusion. 
He says, indeed, that the existence of one original, self-exist- 
ent cause is the most certain of all truths, not exceeded in 
certainty by our knowledge of our own existence, and 
equally thrust upon our attention at every turn of our con- 
scious life. Further than this he at first refused to go, 
and would not admit that induction shows the Creator of 
the world to be wise or good, much less that it shows him 
to be infinitely wise and infinitely good. 

Yet the induction for the wisdom and even for the good- 
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ness of God is immeasurably strong. It is impossible for 
fancy to imagine a universe moving by law, fulfilling or 
carrying into realization an ideal plan, and showing any 
more numerous and satisfactory proofs of the intelligent 
foresight and perfect skill of its creator than the actual 
universe shows. All actuafity, all realization, known to us, 
is in space and time, and therefore amenable to mathe- 
matical law. So far, therefore, as the purpose and function 
of actually existing things are known to us, we may test 
the foresight and skill of the Creator by subjecting the 
creation to mathematical analysis. We may not be suffi- 
cient masters of analysis to apply it to every actual case in 
the creation ; but, so far as we can apply it, it is an absolute 
test. If we have no power to see and test truth at all, then 
it is idle to argue either against or for belief in God. To 
be thoroughly agnostic, a man should be thoroughly scepti- 
cal; and a thorough sceptic, being able to disprove nothing, 
ought to hold all things equally true or equally false. He 
should therefore be just as sure of spiritual realities as he 
is of the existence of the every-day world about him. But 
if, on the other hand, we have any power to see and test 
truth, then mathematical conclusions have absolute cer- 
tainty, and mathematical tests are absolute tests. 

We cannot, however, bring external things into absolute 
conformity to mathematical law, neither do we find in 
nature any absolute conformity. If nature did, in any 
instance, conform exactly to law, we could not recognize 
it, because we have no means of absolute accuracy in the 
measurement of either space or time. Yet we men bring 
external things into so close a conformity to mathematical 
law as to give absolute certainty of our intent; and, in 
nature, we find a conformity so close as to give absolute 
certainty to our interpretation. For example, the laws of 
planetary motion and the laws of crystalline forms are held, 
in the mind of the man of science, to be absolutely certain. 
Yet no observed position of the heavenly bodies and no ob- 
served forms of crystals ever yet agreed exactly with those 
laws. Now, in applying mathematical law as a test of the 
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wisdom and foresight of the Creator, there are numerous in- 
stances in which the lew of the created form is demonstrated 
to be the perfect and only perfect law, although the actual 
individual form may never be in absolute conformity with 
that law. It may, however, be said that these numerous 
instances do not absolutely prove that it is so in every in- 
stance. They demonstrate the wisdom and foresight of the 
Creator; but they do not demonstrate the perfection of that 
wisdom; much less do they give a demonstration of the 
perfection of his moral attributes. How, then, is it that we 
presume, with Kant, to make the leap, and rush to the 
conclusion that the original, self-existent cause is not only 
absolutely eternal in his being, hut absolutely infinite in 
every conceivable and inconceivable perfection ? 

To answer this question, let us look a little more closely 
at the meaning of infinity; and let us begin with the 
simplest infinite,— the infinite.of space. The word “infi- 
nite ” is negative in its form, meaning without bounds; but 
its signification is positive. It does not so much refer to the 
absence of limits as to the surpassing of all limits. A line 
of infinite length is not simply a line without ends nor a 
line to which you can,assign no ends. It is a line which 
actually and actively passes beyond all assignable and all 
unassignable limits. When you attempt, in imagination, to 
trace such a line,—to pursue, for example, a hyperbolic 
comet into space,— you recoil, not merely with a sense of 
the impossibility of your coming to an end. That merely 
negative perception could never generate the sense of the 
sublime. You recoil at the perception of the possibility of 
going on forever. Let us suppose your motion to be with 
accelerating velocity forever. You can still go on forever. 
There will be, indeed, no end. But that is not the pecu- 
liarity. The peculiarity is that your motion would in that 
case be always beginning, and that you will have at the 
end of eternity as far to go as you had at the beginning, 
or would have had, had you begun an eternity sooner. 
Let us illustrate, further, by an endlessness of motion in 
space, but not infinite. Suppose a locomotive to be run- 
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ning at the rate of a mile a minute. It is evident that 
she will run two miles in two minutes. But now suppose 
her to be of no weight, to be a mere point in motion. 
Suppose, further, that, in the midst of this run at the rate 
of two miles a minute, we may interpose as many instanta- 
neous stops as we please. The detention is to operate instan- 
taneously without slackening; and, on release, the speed of 
a mile a minute is to be instantaneously resumed. All this 
is of course physically impossible, but our locomotive is now 
imaginary and without momentum. Let, then, these deten- 
tions be as short as we please,— say, for example, one sec- 
ond or any fixed minute fraction of a second. We have the 
choice of saying when she shall stop. Let us choose that 
she should stop a thousandth part of a second at the end of 
the first mile, an equal time at the end of the next half- 
mile, then at a quarter-mile, and so on, running each time 
half as far, but having each detention the one-thousandth 
part of a second. Then she would keep moving to all 
eternity, and could never reach the end of the second mile. 
There would be no end to her motion, but it would be far 
from being infinite. It would be all enclosed within two 
miles. The motion in this case would be endless, both in 
space and in time; but it would be limited in space and 
infinite only in duration. 

The idea of infinity, therefore, is not negative, but posi- 
tive. It is not a merely fanciful idea, derived from such 
examples of spectre locomotives and of hyperbolic comets 
which may never have existed. It is an idea forced upon 
every human being who has risen to conscious thought con- 
cerning his origin and his destiny. The child and the 
savage as well as the philosopher wrestle with it, and are 
vanquished by it. But that wrestling reveals to them their 
strength. Like the fabled riddle of the Beeotian sphinx, it 
reveals to the questioner himself. The mind which can 
grapple with and wrestle with the problem of the infinite, 
even though it be baffled by it, rises a victor, in so far 
as this,— that it learns to recognize the element of infinity 
in itself. A man’s power to reason out results which he 
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cannot imagine — to see, for example, that, however far he 
goes in one direction, he is still as exactly in the centre of 
infinite space as before — conclusively proves that he is not 
the mere product of a few pounds avoirdupois of flesh and 
blood and bones. It is absolutely impossible either to imag- 
ine or to reason out the possibility of a few kilograms of 
chemicals rising to such conclusions concerning infinite 
space. In the language of Emerson, man is himself a 
“clothed eternity.” The “currents of universal being flow 
through him.” “He is part or particle of God.” He sees 
the infinite, because he is partaker in the infinite. 

This vision of the infinite is by no means confined to 
space and time. Why should we ask to explain our sudden 
leap, from the induction of the finite to the infinite, in re- 
gard to spiritual attributes? Since we clearly see the infi- 
nite in space and time, what hinders our seeing the infinite 
in spirit? The bodily senses take cognizance only of finite 
extensions and finite durations, but the mental vision 
sweeps beyond the universe and through the eternities. In 
like manner, the sense of effort in attention, the conscious- 
ness of volition in producing motion, the conscious resist- 
ance to pressure, give instances only of finite measures of 
force. But long and patient interrogation of Nature, volu- 
minous records of her answers, and patient scrutiny and 
analysis of those records have revealed to man the omnipres- 
ence of the force of gravity and of the elasticity and com- 
pression of the ether. These forces are, in their amount, as 
much beyond the power of Arabic figures wielded by rea- 
son as they are beyond our imagination. But it is not by 
mere induction from even these tremendous forces that we 
attain the idea of absolute omnipotence. The human mind 
sprang to that conception, as it did to the conception of 
infinite space, from its own eagle vision. We bow before 
the omnipotence of God, which we recognize because we 
have been made in his image. In a certain sense, we have 
an omnipotence in ourselves in the very ability to ap- 
prehend that such omnipotence exists. The idea is its own 
voucher, and asks for no inductive proof of its own certainty. 
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The long lines of induction which are sketched in essays 


upon natural theology are not proofs — they are simply con-~ - 


firmations and illustrations — of the truth to which the mind 
attains by a single glance toward God. So far from being 
necessary in order to convince us of the being and attri- 
butes of God, they are, in that direction, of scarce any value. 
But, on the other hand, they are invaluable in leading us to 
meditate upon, to expand, and to render clear our apprehen- 
sion of, his beiag and attributes. We attain the conception 
that God is almighty by a single leap; but we give expan- 
sion, definiteness, vividness, to our conception by a study of 
the movements of the universe. 

Thus, also, with the higher ideas of love and justice and 
holiness: they lie above the sphere of induction and of de- 
duction; but they are not inaccessible to the mind of man, 
since he is created in the image of the All-loving, All-good, 
All-holy. We do not ask nor need the aid of inductive rea- 
soning to prove the reality and the infinite value of these di- 
vine attributes. But just as we need extended bodies and 
rhythmical movements to be our guides in bringing us to a 
knowledge of space and time and in leading us to a recog- 
nition of and study of their relations, and just as we need 
physical obstacles to our own movements, and need arith- 
metical calculations of the greatness of the mechanical 
powers of the universe, to lead us to the contemplation of the 
Eternal and Almighty, so we need the discipline of family 
relationship and social intercourse, the rapture of conjugal 
love, the peace and blessedness of philanthropy, the diffi- 
culties of human government, and the study of jurispru- 
dence and statesmanship and social science, to lead us to the 
contemplation of that moral perfection, that unfathomable 
love and justice, which guides and governs the universe. In 
this moral realm, it is precisely as it is in regard to space and 
time and mechanical force: induction does not lead to, but 
only toward, the infinite. Induction leads us simply to look 
in the right direction; and then, by direct vision, we see 
the infinite as clearly, incontrovertibly, unmistakably, as 
we can see the finite. 
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The mind cannot be satisfied without the perception of 
the infinities of space and time, and of an original, self- 
existent cause of all things. The heart cannot be satisfied 
without an infinite, absolute justice, without an eternal, 
infinite pity, without an almighty protector for injured in- 
nocence and an inflexible avenger for insolent tyranny, 
cruelty, and heartless wrong-doing. In other words, the 
heart will not be satisfied without God. The intellect sees 
that this inappeasable longing of the heart was implanted 
there by the Creator. Thus, these heavenly affections them- 
selves become the strongest witness of the reality of the 
things for which they long. It is not unreasonable for 
Kant and Clarke to assume that we poor, finite creatures 
do not construct in our own imagination any higher God, 
any more potent, original, self-existent cause, or endowed 
with higher attributes, than are found in the real Cause of 
the universe. There may be a-great deal of pride and of 
self-conceit in the human heart; but, in a sane mind, it 
cannot go to the length of asserting that mortal man is 
better or wiser than the original Builder of the universe, or 
that he is even capable of conceiving one better. Even the 
agnostic and the atheist indignantly répel the charge that 
they think themselves capable of improving the constitution 
of the world. The pessimist himself would have to think 
more than twice before he could suggest any improvement 
in the laws of nature. 


“ All is well and wisely put”; 


and there is nothing that can reasonably be said against the 
doctrine that the soul of man, having in itself a certain 
infinite power of laying hold of infinity, has a direct vision 
not only of the infinite nature of space and time, but of the 
infinite character of intellect, the possibility of absolute 
knowledge,— nay, of the existence of an infinite mind gov- 
erning the universe. The soul of man has, also, a direct 
vision of the existence of a universal, absolute justice, holi- 
ness, and benevolence among the attributes of the infinite 
God. 

Tuomas HILL, 
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AN OLD BOSTON PREACHER AND WIT. 


It is refreshing to find a riil of genuine humor running 
through the gravities of New England life in the eighteenth 
century. Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the gloom 
of that period. Constraint there certainly was, and at 
times an almost morbid fear of becoming profane. Never- 
theless there were healthy spirits, which bubbled irresistibly 
to the surface on occasion, as a natural expression of the 
simple, law-abiding lives of the people. No one better 
illustrated and no one more heartily encouraged this ten- 
dency of reaction than the clergy of New England. It is 
doubtful if a sounder, more robust set of professional men 
ever lived than they. No sooner had the temper of the 
times become overweighted with seriousness than these very 
men, who had frowned so often at levity, became conscious 
of the incongruities about them, and in many instances 
offered a relief. As a rule, the colonial preachers possessed 
a keen sense of humor, although, to be sure, their conces- 
sions to the ludicrous often had a somewhat elephantine 
heaviness of motion, as if men of their weight of harness 
were not used to so light a step. Nor did traditional 
decorum seem to suffer unduly when such reverend wags 
and punsters as Cotton Mather, Nicholas Noyes, John Sec- 
comb, and Mather Byles convulsed the town with their 
jokes and at the same time coerced it with their exhorta- 
tions. Men were prepared to concede them a license here 
as elsewhere, even beyond what our current notions of 
the strictness of the time would seem to warrant. To a 
place like Salem, “in which hypochondriac, hysteric, and 
other maniac disorders prevailed and seemed to be endem- 
ical,” there must have been decided gain in the half-cen- 
tury pastorate of a man like Nicholas Noyes, who preached 
and punned and “ mangled images” in a truly providential 
disregard of the atmospheric conditions of the time. 

One can measure the dearth of enlivening resource by the 
almost unaccountable success of another clerical wit, John 
Seccomb, who managed to acquire a certain currency as a 
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writer of humorous verse even across the water. Lines which 
it would now take considerable critical courage so much as to 
quote, were then deemed worthy of an introduction by the 
Governor of Massachusetts into the columns of the London 
magazines. Even Cotton Mather, that “literary behemoth 
of early New England,” never neglected an opportunity for 
pointing a joke, although his cleverest touches could hardly 
hope to equal that element of unconscious humor which we 
discover in his manners and appearance. We are now at a 
sufficiently safe distance to enjoy the pompous bearing, the 
inflated self-confidence, and the stilted phrase by which he 
so thoroughly overawed his contemporaries. 

It was, however, the Boston of the Revolution which fur- 
nishes us the best illustration of this reactionary tendency 
in the person of Mather Byles, the first pastor of Hollis 
Street Church. At one moment he seems out of place in 
the social and religious conditions of the time, and at another 
he most aptly reflects the features of the life about him. It 
is a mistake to think of the Boston of the Revolution asa 
mere hot-bed of demnocracy. Doubtless, the dominant bent 
of the people was a levelling and progressive sentiment, in 
which, however, a large popular element did not share. 
Boston was also loyally aristocratic, and the fact that this 
strictly Anglican contingent either fled the country or was 
forced into silence must not make us blind to its existence. 
It is only lately that justice has been done to the average 
Tory of a hundred years ago, and such books as Prof. Hos- 
mer’s Samuel Adams are a needed step in this direction. 
Unpopular as Mather Byles became in his later years, he 
was too sincere in his tastes and prejudices to have lost 
public respect. This he retained to the end, bitter oppo- 
nent of constitutional liberty and satirist of its friends as he 
openly was. Love the king and the mother country as he 
might, no one ever accused him of cowardice; and some 
of those who most seriously questioned his course in stand- 
ing between his countrymen and their obvious rights re- 
mained his admirers and benefactors to the end. 

The truth was that the Tory preacher was just as honestly 
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a rebel and just as brave in his own conviction as the 
neighbors and people whom his divergence so grieved and 
outraged. They had revolted from the king, he from the 
people ; and the difference in stand-point was one for which 
perhaps neither could be held responsible. Even in his 
uncompromising Toryism there was much that those who 
came gradually to look upon him as an enemy could admire. 
If a certain exclusive bent of mind made him cling to the 
conservative and well-ordered in government and in life, 
his downright temper and his hearty, unflinching manner of 
meeting his foes must have helped them to remember what 
was native and common to them both. 

It was only in sentiment that Pastor Byles could be said 
to be alien to the life about him. By birth and association, 
he was closely allied with the best blood of New England; 
and no one better maintained the essential habits and tone 
of New England society than he. Born in Boston, March 
26, 1706, educated at Harvard College, and related through 
his mother to John Cotton and Richard Mather, we should 
naturally have expected to find him on the side of the 
colonies, as soon as the issue had once become local. Add 
to this that his two marriages had connected him succes- 
sively with the families of Gov. Belcher and Lieut.-Gov. 
Tailer, and that he was the pastor of a most loyal congre- 
gation of worshippers in Hollis Street, and the wonder 
deepens that so wide and fatal a difference should have 
sprung up. between his neighbors and himself. Up to the 
time of the struggle with England, which from the first 
found him on the wrong side, Dr. Byles led a peaceful life, 
full of influence and honor, and relieved in its more serious 
aspects by many side-lights of genial and characteristic 
humor. When he would marry, as when he died, or was 
thrust into confinement for his outspoken expressions of dis- 
loyalty, he had his joke, which the town was not slow to 
repeat and treasure up. The lady who had rejected him ac- 
cepted a Mr. Quincy. “So, madam,” he is reported to have 
said, “ you prefer a Quincy to Byles, it seems.” ‘ Yes,” was 
the immediate reply, “for, if there had been anything worse 
than biles, God would have afflicted Job with it.” 
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For forty-three years Dr. Byles presided over Hollis 
Street Church, an impressive figure in the streets of Bos- 
ton and a thoroughly popular man in every relationship he 
assumed. His outward presence and his eloquence seemed 
to have gone together. Nature had done everything for 
him ; and, although possessed of ample tact, he never had 
any fear of consequences in whatever position he assumed. 
Most marked of all his physical possessions was a voice of 
remarkable range and musical quality, which he knew how 
to use with great effectiveness. The noticeable element in 
his preaching, as we now read his printed sermons, is the 
sympathy it showed with men and affairs. He was said to 
have been a good pastor, and he certainly had a broad grasp 
on life in its every-day aspects. He wrote essays, too, for 
the New England Weekly Journal, and was known even as 
far as the mother country as a more than average poetaster. 
Men like Pope, Lansdowne, and .Watts remembered him 
with copies of their books at their publication. But, in all 
these varied avenues of expression, the reputation of a wit 
clung to the author of sermon, essay, or rhyme, and laid 
him open to many an attack not usually to have been ex- 
pected in one of his position. His neighbor and rival, 
Joseph Green, used to say that, if it were not for fear of 
crossing the water, Dr. Byles would go to England and 
become an Episcopalian; but, certainly, he dared even 
greater risks at home for the sake of indulging his favorite 
impulse. He must needs pay the price of his irresistible 
lapsings into fun in the personal discomfort and the occa- 
sional injury to his professional dignity which inevitably 
followed. To the joker, the world is a legitimate prey; 
but, in reaching his end, he is often forced to encounter 
the most sensitive of reactions. Boston, at this time, was 
the home of a select company of wits, who spared no one in 
their efforts to enliven the town. Public and private acts 
were satirized and lampooned without mercy. Every weak 
point in the social or political economy of the day became 
a target for playful thrust or cynical allusion. Officials in 
Church and State found in their position no immunity 
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from criticism. More than once, Gov. Belcher had run 
the gauntlet of this ridicule; and why should one who, like 
Dr. Byles, frequently laid himself open to comment, hope to 
escape unchallenged ? 

Joseph Green, the presiding genius of this group of wags, 
was a Tory merchant of Boston, who after the Revolution 
went to live in London. Mather Byles calls him a distiller, 
perhaps by way of retort in that never-ceasing warfare of 
wit which was kept up between them. At any rate, he 
graduated at Harvard College, and devoted his leisure to 
those forms of rhymed writing of which the premature epi- 
taph is the best illustration. Any one who left open a 
weak point in his armor was pretty sure of an attack from 
him, and no one more sure than the popular pastor of Hol- 
lis Street. By many Green was supposed to have written 
the caricature of the Boston clergy which was town talk 
about the year 1774, although its authorship was variously 
attributed to other well-known wits of the day. It thus 
refers to Dr. Byles: — 

“ There’s punning Byles provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts, 


Who visits folks to crack his jokes, 
That never mend their hearts. 


“ With strutting gait and wig so great, 
He walks along the streets, 
And throws out wit, or what’s like it, 
To every one he meets.” 


On his return from a voyage to Nova Scotia, the Doctor 
expressed his sense of the dangers he had passed in a very 
impressive “ Hymn to be sung at Sea.” This was at once 
parodied by Green, who was ever on the watch for his prey ; 
and so great were the author’s annoyance and the amusement 
of the public that the poet, in return, attempted to outpar- 
ody the parody. But the good Doctor only lost his temper, 
and succeeded in adding to the merriment of his tormentors. 

Asa rule, however, his quickness of resource was equal 
to any emergency. When Mr. Prince of the Old South 
Church failed to appear in time for the afternoon service 
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which he had agreed to conduct for his neighbor Byles, the 
latter began the preliminary exercises in the expectation 
that the preacher would be present before he should get to 
the sermon. Being disappointed again in this, he explained 
the circumstance to his congregation, and, turning to Psalm 
exlvi, 3, proceeded to exhort them from the text; “ Put not 
your faith in princes.” Fun with him was a flash, an irre- 
sistible impulse, which doubtless often surprised himself as 
much as others by the impression it conveyed. At any 
rate, if it entailed upon him the charge of seeming frivolity, 
his sufferings in this regard were probably no greater than 
those of many others of the world’s most devout teachers. 
Such men as Martin Luther, Cromwell, Sydney Smith, 
Rowland Hill, Norman Macleod, and Father Taylor have 
seen no choice between yielding to their exuberance of 
spirits or sinking beneath the strain and burden of life. 
The exigencies of life will often dignify the sense of the 
ludicrous into a sanitary diversion, and one can readily 
understand how men like Abraham Lincoln have felt that 
they must have givcu up if they could not have laughed. 
Mather Byles used his love of fun as a weapon, inveigh- 
ing against the evils of his time in terms of irrepressible sar- 
casm, often suffering himself by the edge of his wit as well 
as recalling others to forgotten duty. Sometimes his sallies 
of mirth or incongruities of anecdote would invade even his 
ministrations from the pulpit; but, as a rule, he is said to 
have kept his propensities to fun for secular occasions. Per- 
haps no better, certainly no more familiar, instance of his 
wise use of the retort is given than that of his salute to two 
of the city fathers whom he one day saw floundering in the 
mud before his house in vain attempts to extricate their ve- 
hicle from the street slough which they had refused to repair. 
Bowing elaborately, the Doctor suggested that he had often 
complained of the nuisance. .Then he added, as he watched 
their unavailing struggles, “ Gentlemen, I am glad to see 
you stirring in this matter now.” His method of ridding 
himself of a pastoral infliction may be mentioned, if not com- 
mended. A disagreeable woman of the New Lights sect 
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happened to call upon him the day that a London vessel 
had landed three hundred street lamps for the use of the 
city. Wearying of the interview, he asked if she had 
heard the news, in so significant a manne’ as to at once 
elicit the reply, “* No, dear Doctor: pray tell me what news.” 
“ Why, three hundred New Lights have come over in a ship 
that arrived this morning from London.” “ Bless me!” the 
woman exclaimed: “I had not heard of it.” “ Yes,” he con- 
tinued, “ and the selectmen have wisely ordered them to be 
put in irons immediately.” 

In this case, he was easily rid of his guest; but, in all 
others, the consequences of his bluntness were not so easily 
borne. For the last years of his life, he had almost an 
entire community, including the congregation to which he 
ministered, arrayed against him; and, although he never 
toned down his spirits even in this hopeless conflict with his 
neighbors, it is to be supposed that the point of much of his 
fun was not quite so well appreciated by them as it had 
been before. And yet they never ceased to stand in a cer- 
tain awe of him, though they had the clearest advantage 
over him in the struggle of opinion. No one could help 
respecting the courage of the man; for it took a brave 
front to be an outspoken Tory in that time and place, and 
Mather Byles everywhere but in the pulpit proclaimed his 
sympathy with the British invaders. Remonstrated with 
again and again by his parishioners and friends, he yet de- 
clined to leave the city with his countrymen, and persisted 
in publicly praying for the king. The exasperation of his 
neighbors is not difficult to understand, when they were 
obliged to see the man whom they had looked up to walk- 
ingopenly with red-coats and entertaining them at his home. 

His family fully shared in his unpatriotic sentiments. 
Even as late as 1837 his daughters, who alone survived, 
would acknowledge no allegiance but that of Great Britain. 
American independence had been established half a cen- 
tury, and yet these two descendants of the Tory preacher 
continued to revolve round the memories and traditions of 
the British occupation. They were then still living in the 
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old Byles homestead, a two-story, wooden building, located 
at the bend in Tremont Street, where they rejoiced their 
eyes with countless curiosities of the siege of Boston, and 
delighted to recall the time when they had walked arm 
in arm on Boston Common with such distinguished off- 
cers as Lord Percy and General Howe. The extension of 
Tremont Street finally cut away the south-eastern portion 
of their house, but they could never become reconciled to 
what seemed to them a needless desecration. Indeed, the 
elder of the two alone survived the shock, and could only 
look at it as one of the disagreeable consequences of living 
in a republic. “Had we been living under a king,” she 
used to say, “he would have cared nothing about our little 
property, and we could have enjoyed it in our own way as 
long as we lived.” 

It was not long before the unpatriotic preacher was called 
to account for both his actions and his publie utterance. 
He was first denounced in meeting as a traitor to his land ; 
but, this not sufficing for his correction, a special court 
ordered his confinement on board a ship in the harbor. 
This sentence was, however, soon mitigated to a strict 
surveillance in his own house. Out of this incident came 
one of the most familiar and characteristic touches of his 
humor. Persuading the sentinel to go on an errand for 
him, he himself mounted guard at his own door, marching 
solemnly up and down with musket to his shoulder, while 
the people in the street enjoyed the spectacle. Through 
some Official freakishness, the guard was removed, rein- 
stated, and finally again dismissed. “I have been guarded, 
regarded, and disregarded,” was the comment of the appar- 
ently indifferent observer of all this useless formality. As 
a prisoner, the recalcitrant Doctor seems to have been a 
decided success. Most of his time appears to have been 
spent in poking fun at his keeper or looking beyond his 
windows to find the mirthful possibilities of the situation. 
The soldier stationed in front of his house was never any- 
thing more to him than was indicated by his reply to the 
question of a caller, “Oh, that is only an observe-a-tory.” 

8 
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But his Toryism was challenged by Church as well as 
State. A schedule of grievances was sent him by his par- 
ishioners in Hollis Street, and a public interview requested. 
It was granted, but not in a spirit calculated to allay the 
timidity with which, in spite of their being in the right, 
they approached the meeting. They still dreaded the 
“awful eye and awful tongue” of the pastor who was never 
known to be wanting in self-possession or the resources of 
wit and sarcasm. Relieved by the fact that the scldiery 
had stripped the body of the church of pews, the male 
members of the flock betook themselves to the safer dis- 
tance of the galleries, where in silence and trepidation they 
awaited the grim presence they had evoked. The culprit, 
however, understood his power over them, and delayed at 
his pleasure, until, at the last moment, the door swung 
wide, and with imposing solemnity and undaunted front 
the pastor strode up the aisle. Mounting the pulpit in full 
robes of office, he hung his three-cornered hat upon the peg, 
and waited afew moments, with his eye upon his accusers 
in the galleries. Then he said, “If ye have aught to com- 
municate, say on.” 

A diminutive deacon rose, and began to read from above 
in a quavering voice: “The Church of Christ in Hollis 
Street ’— “ Louder!” came from the pulpit, in a voice not 
intended to assure the reader. Clearing his throat, the 
deacon began again: “The Church of Christ in Hollis 
Street” — “Louder!” shouted the irate Doctor, in a still 
higher key. A third time the feeble effort was made, and 
“Louder, I say,—louder!” was interjected in tones of thun- 
der. The trembling reader was only allowed to reach the 
fifth’specification in the charges, when the accused rose to 
his feet, and put a stop to the proceedings. “’Tis false, ’tis 
false, ’tis false; and the Church of Christ in Hollis Street 
knows ’tis false!” And, forthwith, he marched down and 
out, never again to enter the doors. 

But his dismissal and consequent loss of position and 
comfort seem never to have touched that buoyancy of spirits 
which made Mather Byles largely independent of circum- 
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stances. From this time on, he cheerfully went his way, 
even after his own cause had miscarried and his enemies 
had come back in triumph. With this event, his public 
work in Boston ended; but he was still one of its well- 
known characters, whose words were repeated and handed 
down. A great many of his apt sayings are recorded, show- 
ing the toleration which could find amusement in the wit that 
was uttered against the makers of the history themselves. 
He might have gone to Englard to live after the Revolution, 
as did so many of his friends; but he remained a Bostonian 
to the end, making the round of a few familiar visits, and 
in turn receiving those of. his professional associates who 
were left. Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, once found him con- 
fined to his chair by the infirmities of age, and was asked to 
excuse him from rising. “I am not one of the rising gen- 
eration,” apologized the veteran punster. Bishop Parker 
happened to call upop him only a few minutes before the 
end. Approaching the bedside of his dying friend, the 
bishop was warned by a finger feebly lifted that there was 
something he wanted to say. “I have almost got to the 
world where there are no bishops,” was what greeted the 
prelate’s ear as he bent to listen. The very people whose 
sentiments of loyalty he had outraged contributed to his ne- 
cessities. He had fallen from his former high position, but 
he was never in his own estimation or in that of his neigh- 
bors quite the fallen man. Of an essentially American 
genius, he was still recognized as one of them, in spite of 
certain ugly prejudices which had strangely stuck to him 
from youth. It was finally agreed to say as little as possible 
about these, until they became almost as if they had not 
been. We, too, can forget them, and think of the genial, 
sturdy, uncompromising presence of the man as one of the 
interesting figures in the history of our past as a people; 
for it was by just such a spirit as he showed that the free- 
dom of the colonies was assured and perpetuated. For our 
own part, we much prefer to think of him, not as the 
traitor and Tory, but as the sportive embodiment of a time 
that had altogether too much of serious thought and care. 


Epwarkp F. Hayw arb. 
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HAS THE COURSE OF RELIGION BEEN A 
PROGRESSION OR A DEGENERATION ? 


In regard to the direction in which religion has moved, 
there are two chief views, each strong in popular favor and 
directly contradictory, the one of the other. 

On the one hand, there are those who hold that the course 
of religious change, in general (that is, outside of the divinely 
favored channel of Judaism and Christianity), has been one 
of degeneracy. The various non-Christian religions are 
looked upon as corruptions and_ perversions, cr more or less 
confused reminiscences, of a pure primeval religion, super- 
naturally given to the first man or men, and whose fun- 
damental truths are preserved for us in the Old Testament. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that the course of 
religious metamorphoses has been, in general, an ascending 
one, a progressive evolution, and that the various religions 
that we find in the world have grown up, from the simpler 
and ruder stages of man’s intellectual infancy, by gradual 
steps, co-ordinate with his physical and social development, 
and his increasing capacity to discern and appropriate the 
constant influx of divine inspiration, till they reached at 
length that purity and elevation which they at present 
exhibit. 

The question is an important one. On its decision de- 
pend the whole course and method of the study of religion. 
If the course of religion be presumed a degeneration from 
the normal standard presented in the Bible, as is held by 
one school, then we must study the non-Christian religions 
with reference to their respective variations from that nor- 
mal standard and their probable retention of recognizable 
vestiges of the primitive revelation. On the other hand, if 
the course of religion be regarded as a progression, accord- 
ing to the principles of evolution, then we ought to begin 
with its simplest and most ancient forms, and take up its 
development from stage to stage. 

I know, indeed, that, if we take up some of the modern 
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books, we shall find this subject treated as if already a 
settled one. Max Miiller, for example, speaks of the dis- 
tinction between natural and revealed religion, and the 
notion of a primitive monotheism, of which the present 
variety of faiths is a corruption, as already antiquated. 

Now, while I have a very decided opinion as to the side 
on which the truth lies, I do not think we can flatter our- 
selves that the theory of a primitive revelation has yet been 
driven from the field of controversy. 

There is no small number of eminent names, among pres- 
ent or recent scholars and authorities in this field, that may 
be appealed to in its behalf,—such as Ddéllinger, Hardwick, 
De Pressensé, Rawlinson, Lenormant, the Duke of Argyll, 
and Mr. Gladstone. The weight of such names, and the 
fact that this view still confronts us in prevailing force in 
the popular opinion of the religious world, require us, before 
we set it aside, to give our reasons. 

And that I may represent this view fairly, and at the 
same time show that Iam not merely setting up a man of 
straw to knock him down again, let me quote two recent 
declarations on this point. 

Prof. George Rawlinson, in his recent work on The Re- 
ligions of the Ancient World, assigns to Judaism a special 
place among the ancieut religions, exempting it from iden- 
tity of origin with them, and assuming that its literature 
is entirely of independent development. In regard to the 
other religions, the theory to which he thinks the facts 
appear to point, is “the existence of a primitive religion, 
communicated to man from without, whereof monotheism 
and expiatory sacrifices were parts, and the gradual cloud- 
ing over of this primitive religion everywhere, unless it 
were among the Hebrews.” 

An equally frank confession and stalwart championship 
of the primitive revelation theory has been presented by 
another of the most intelligent and erudite scholars of the 
age, William E. Gladstone, the recent illustrious Premier of 
England. In his essay on “The Olympian System as com- 
pared with the Solar Theory,” published in the Contem- 
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porary Review, Mr. Gladstone says, “ This tradition, firmly 
anchored in the Bible, exhibits religion, not as an art, but 
as a gift; not as a thing developed, like our industrial proc- 
esses, through the gradual accumulative work of the human 
faculties, operating from many independent centres through- 
out the world, but as one gift, associated with the worship 
of one God, given at one centre to a common ancestry, in- 
cluding all the tribes, races, and nations now known as 
Aryan and Semitic, or as belonging to that third group 
of races, which we find intermingled with the Aryan and 
the Semitic, if not to the entire body of mankind through- 
out the earth.” Among the contents of this tradition, he 
claims, is “the doctrine of the fall of man and his pun- 
ishment and the promise of recovery and a personal Re- 
deemer.” “Its matter is monotheistic; its mode, that of a 
conveyance from the Deity to his creatures; and its author- 
ity, that which belongs to an origin extraneous to man.” 
In Mr. Gladstone’s recent criticisms of Dr. Réville, pub- 
lished in the same Review, he has reaffirmed, within a few 
months, the same opinion. 

Here we have the issue distinctly stated and the gauntlet 
thrown down. Will an inductive study of religion confirm 
or reject it? It seems to me in decided conflict with the 
most assured results that the history of religion has to 
give us. 

This view has been advocated by theologians in the sup- 
posed interests of religion. But it makes religion, as is 
readily seen, on a moment’s consideration, not a thing 
native to the human stock, but an alien graft. It makes 
man dependent for his idea of God upon an external revela- 
tion of faith as foreign to him (except through this gift 
from an extraneous source) as a Lucretius or a Polybius 
ever charged it with being. As Schelling forcibly said, 
“This theory supposes in man an original atheism of con- 
sciousness.” There are, therefore, no religious grounds, 
that I can see, for giving it the preference. 

In the next place, this theory is decidedly irrational and 
inconsistent. It supposes that a special revelation of pure 
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religion was so important to man, in the first generation, 
that God diverges from his usual order of action to impart 
it supernaturally. Nevertheless, through the force of facts, 
it has necessarily been admitted that, after it was given, this 
revelation was left to rest on the precarious and uncertain 
basis of tradition; that it was either given only to one little 
tribe among the hills of Palestine, leaving all the rest of 
humanity in the dark; or, if given to all men, was left so 
subject to radical and manifold change from the popular 
imagination, that it became, elsewhere than in Judea, a 
degenerate tissue of superstitions, in which the acutest 
scholars of to-day cannot succeed in finding any tolerably 
correct representations of the original message. 

Thirdly, when modern scholarship examines this Hebrew 
religion, supposed by its champions to be the record of this 
primitive, supernaturally given revelation, it finds this to 
be itself a complex product, derived from more than one 
source. It shows what great modifications it received from 
the Parsees and the Chaldees and the Canaanitish faiths 
and worships about it. It shows how its pure monotheism 
and high moral atmosphere were not its original stage, but 
an evolution from far lower stages. The ingenuous records 
of the Bible itself afford us unmistakable vestiges of the 
cruder and grosser phases out of which rose the lofty con- 
ceptions of the later prophets. The very name for God,— 
Elohim,— by its plural form used as singular, points to an 
older polytheism, which was gradually superseded and 
transformed. The brazen serpent erected in the desert, and 
kept down to the time of Hezekiah, and the popular bull 
worship of Jeroboam’s time, show traces of an ancient ani- 
mal worship. And the human sacrifices under the Judges 
and under Saul and David; the reverence for teraphim, or 
household idols, and the custom of divination by their use 
and that of the ephod, which lasted down to the time of 
David; the maccebahs, or sacred stones, the asheras, or 
lopped trees, and the chamanim, or sun-symbols, in the form 
of a cone, found so often by the side of the altars of Jeho- 
vah, and for which the popular taste was so strong down to 
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the time of Amos and Micah,— cannot candidly be regarded 
otherwise than as survivals from an epoch when the popular 
faith of the Hebrew was on a level with the Shamanism, 
idolatry, and nature worship that in other nations constitute 
the usual embryonic form of religion as it begins its natural 
development. 

The theory does not, then, commend itself on religious 
grounds. Still less does it on scientific grounds. Science 
shows us God working always gradually. He does not give 
us at first the full-formed fruit to degenerate into the green 
and immature bud; but his method of work is: first, the 
blade; then, the ear; after that, the full corn in the ear. 
What marvellous patience in the divine architecture of the 
globe,— the condensing of nebule into solid spheres, the 
slow fashioning and fitting up of the continents! What 
wondrous plodding in the slow progress of organic creation, 
from worm to reptile and beast to man, does the record of 
the great Stone Book disclose to us! So, in the social and 
intellectual and industrial education of man, science demon- 
strates that God has employed the same method. He has 
not supernaturally instructed him at the outset in a full 
knowledge of these arts of daily life,—vitally important, 
even necessary, as they are to him,—but has led him up 
only gradually from step to step. 

Progress has its ebb as well as its onward flow. But, 
whatever backward steps there may have been in civiliza- 
tion, the history of the social life of man, on the whole, is a 
history of progress. In all the fundamental arts, the arche- 
ologists and anthropologists show us man advancing through 
various stages. In tools, we see him advancing from the 
rough-hewn stone or flint flake to the well-chipped flint, and 
from the chipped to the ground and polished edge, then on 
to bronze and copper and iron instruments. 

In speech, man begins with simple, vague roots and 
sounds hardly articulate, and slowly ascends by agglutinative 
and incorporating methods to the full inflection stage found 
in the Semitic and Aryan languages. In writing, we find at 
first knotted cords and rude pictures employed for records 
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or means of communication. Then the pictures become more 
or less phonetic and ideographic, till such partially alpha- 
betic systems of hieroglyphics as prevailed among the 
Egyptians and Assyrians were invented; and, from them, 
advance was made, as in Phoenicia and Greece, to a complete 
alphabetic system. So in the arts of obtaining fire, of 
cooking, of weaving, of government, of family and social 
organization, we find similar gradual advance. 

When we go back to the earliest period in which traces 
of man’s existence are found, we see him, according to the 
decisive evidence of prehistoric archeology, in a stage of 
barbarism. The primitive man had no buildings for homes, 
but was a dweller in caves. He was ignorant of iron, 
bronze, and copper. His only weapons and domestic instru- 
ments were of stone, not even polished, but only rudely 
chipped,— some of them worked only on one side. He had 
no pottery, but heated his pottage in wooden bowls or in the 
skin of some animal, by throwing heated flints into the 
liquid. He had no flocks of domestic animals; nor-did he as 
yet pursue agriculture, but subsisted on the flesh of wild 
beasts, and was so hard pressed for food that he split the 
bones to extract the marrow. He knew not the art of 
writing, but scratched rude pictures of beasts and men on 
bones and flat stones. He was upon the same level as, or 
even a lower stage than, the Lapps and Esquimaux of the 
present day, whom in physical characteristics, likewise, he 
so strongly resembled. 

We must recognize then, I say, by the force of facts, that 
God thought it best for man not to be supernaturally en- 
lightened in the arts and sciences at the outset, but to work 
out his civilization for himself, through the energy of those 
rational faculties with which he had been endowed and the 
materials and forces of nature placed before him. Is there 
any reason to be assigned for a primitive, supernatural 
tuition in religion that is stronger than that for similar in- 
struction in civilization? And if, as the facts show, man 
was primitively in the low industrial and intellectual con- 
dition that we have described, how could he comprehend any 
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elevated religious truth? or how could he have maintained, 
in their purity, those lofty conceptions of God, soul, or duty, 
which would have been so far beyond his understanding? 
And, if not likely to have been preserved in any purity in 
any higher stage than his own intellectual development, is 
it likely that the order of nature would have been inter- 
rupted for a mere transitory gleam of light? The analogy 
of these facts all bears against any primitive, supernatural 
religion, from which the religions of the world have been 
degenerate deviations. 

Let us look next at the facts themselves, as well as the 
dim light of ancient history will allow us to see them. Let 
us press as far back toward the cradle of the race as we can 
go. I have shown already that, in my judgment and that 
of the most acute Biblical critics of the day, the Hebrew 
religion itself was not originally that lofty monotheistic and 
ethical religion which it has been claimed to be from the 
first, but itself shows traces of development from a com- 
paratively low religious stage. I will not quote scholars 
who, like those of the Dutch School, may be accused of 
extreme views, but one who only bows to the new views 
because, as an honest and faithful representative of the 
general judgment of modern scholarship, he can do no 
otherwise,— Prof. Robertson Smith. 

In his Old Testament in the Jewish Church, he does not 
hesitate to say that sacrifice and maccebah, ephod and tera- 
phim, were, in Hosea’s time, old traditional forms, not the 
invention of modern will worship. The asheras, or sacred 
trees, were also a feature in the patriarchal sanctuaries. 
The popular worship of Jehovah, which he regards as an- 
cient, “ was hardly to be distinguished from a gross polythe- 
ism.” Gideon’s golden ephod and the graven image at Dan 
prove that even image worship was no innovation of Jero- 
boam. The high places flourished undisturbed from gen- 
eration to generation. The land was full of idols. “ Many 
features in the worship of the high places were practically 
identical with the abominations of the Canaanites, and give 
no expression to the difference between Jehovah and the 
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false gods.” This traditional worship, so largely diffused 
through the mass of Israel, though influenced by the Ca- 
naanite worship, was not mainly due, in Prof. Smith’s 
opinion, to that source. “ With all its corruptions,” he 
says, “it had a specifically nationa! character and ancient 
date.” 

The Old Testament, if we accept the earliest date as- 
signed by Orthodoxy to the putting into writing of any of 
the books, carries us back to the time of Moses, 1320 B.C. 
The first historic event in Hebrew history which we can 
trust to, according to Dean Stanley, is the migration of 
Abraham, which is usually put about 2000 B.C. 

Now, there are four other religions to which an antiquity 
as great, or even greater, may safely be ascribed. These are 
the Proto-Chaldaic, or Akkadian, the Chinese, the Aryan, 
and the Egyptian. 

‘Lhe epoch when the first of these religions flourished 
must be put as far back as 2500 B.C. For when, under 
Sargon the First (to whom the Assyriologists assign a date 
between 1600 and 2000 B.C.), the religious rites were sys- 
tematized and reformed, and the text of the magical and 
astrological tablets was fixed, these were already ancient. 

The Aryan religion —the faith diffused among the com- 
mon ancestors of Hindus, Parsees, Greeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, and Norsemen — must probably be put back, full as 
early as this. The Greeks must have appeared in Asia 
Minor and Greece as early as 1900 B.C., and were probably 
preceded in their migration by the Kelts and Romans. 
Even the Vedic phase of Aryan religion cannot be put 
later than 1000 B.C. 

Somewhat younger, but still extremely ancient, is the 
early Chinese religion, whose earliest books, the Yih-king 
and the T'show-li, are referred by scholars to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries B.C. 

Oldest of all is the Egyptian, running back, with little 
doubt, to 3000 or 3500 B.C., not improbably to 4000 or 5000 
B.C. These four religions represent not only four great 
civilizations, but the four chief races of antiquity,— the 
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Semitic, the Aryan, the Mongoloid, and the Chamitic,— and 
may thus well represent ancient religion. Let us take, then, 
a brief glance —all that we are able to, at this time —at 
their religious conceptions. 

Let us begin with the religion of the early inhabitants of 
the Mesopotamian Valley, as they have been so clearly dis- 
closed to us by the recent Assyrian explorations. Whether 
the people themselves were Semites or of the Turanian 
stock, as different scholars have claimed, the religion was 
the source from whence were elaborated all the subsequent 
faiths of the Mesopotamian Valley. This primitive religion, 
as we find it on the cuneiform tablets that constituted their 
sacred and magical texts, was that of an adoration of the 
spirits of the physical elements, so rude and wildly luxuriant 
as to descend almost to fetichism. Innumerable indepen- 
dent spirits were distributed through every part of nature, 
sometimes blended with the objects that they animated, 
sometimes assigned an existence separate from them. These 
elemental spirits, called the Zi, vivified all created things, 
and produced all the phenomena of nature. There were 
particular ones, not only for each kosmic phenomenon and 
natural class, but for each individual object. A very dis- 
tinct personality was ascribed to them; and “ we see,” says 
Lenormant (p. 144, Chaldean Magic), ‘no trace of the idea 
of a Supreme God, of a first principle with which they were 
connected, and from which they derived their existence.” 

Some of these spirits were essentially good, others equally 
bad. Their opposing troops constituted a vast dualism, 
which embraced the whole world, and kept up a perpetual 
struggle in all parts of it. The spirits were ranged in 
classes; but all, the highest as well as the lowest, were of 
the same kind,—simple nature spirits, ruling and ani- 
mating a more or less extended domain of nature. Most 
prominent among them were: Ana, spirit of the sky, both 
the material firmament and the soul animating it; Hea, the 
dwelling, or spirit of earth; Mulge, lord of the underworld. 
Associated with each was a female counterpart. Next in 
dignity were Belgi, spirit of fire; Uruki, the watcher 
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above,—i. ¢., the moon; Ud, spirit of light; Im, the wind- 
god, ete. 

Whatever disease, misfortune, or trouble a man had was 
attributed to some hostile or evil-minded spirit; and to 
the host of good spirits, appeal was made for help, by recit- 
ing the magic formule which were believed to secure their 
assistance. The system had but very little, if any, moral 
element in it. ‘Che only kinds of sins mentioned are those 
of neglecting the propitiatory rites, and entering into com- 
munication with evil spirits by sorcery. 

It is evident, at a glance, how far this system is from the 
faith that a primitive revelation of pure religion would have 
led to. 

Similarly, when we examine the ancient religion of China, 
we find that to have consisted of a worship of multitudinous 
spirits; though this faith has been, to a considerable extent, 
purified and organized. The sole cbjects of worship are the 
shin (i.e., spirits), divided into three classes,— heavenly, 
earthly, and hnman. The first two classes are connected 
with the objects of nature, the last with departed ancestors. 
The highest reverence is given tothe embracing totality of 
kosmic phenomena,— Heaven and Earth, the one reckoned 
the Father, the other the Mother, of all things. Next in 
reverence to them are held the most striking special phe- 
nomena in the sky and earth, such as the sun, stars, 
mountains, streams, trees. These are deified as subordinate 
divinities, and constitute the host of the spirits. This mul- 
titude of spirits reside in visible forms, but in themselves 
are neither to be heard nor seen. Prominent among this 
host of subordinate spirits are the souls of ancestors, who 
come to be worshipped as the protecting genii of families, 
dynasties, cities, and industries. There were no essentially 
evil spirits. All are servants of Shang-ti; i.e, Heaven, the 
highest Lord. There is no trace of any tradition of a moral 
fall, and no expectation of a Redeemer. 

This picture is, evidently, not such a one as we need to 
support the theory of a primitive, monotheistic revelation, in 
harmony with the Hebrew tradition. Let us turn, then, to 
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the Aryan faith, as it was before the various daughter 
nationalities of India and Europe went forth in different 
directions from their old home in Central Asia. 

By comparison of the religious names and divine figures 
common to the various branches, and by the help of the an- 
cient hymns of the Rig-Veda, we can determine, with the 
greatest probability, the religious belief of the people in 
this prehistoric ages Do we find it a monotheism, an ele- 
vated ethical and theistic conception of God, such as we 
have in the Hebrew Jehovah,—the Absolute and Holy 
Being beside whom there are no other gods ? 

On the contrary, we see a group of divinities called the 
devas, or bright ones, or the asuras, or living ones. They 
are (in the most ancient representations) nothing but per- 
sonifications of the phenomena of nature. Chief among 
them is Dyaus, the sky, the father, as he is often called; 
and Prithivi, the broad-stretching one,—i.e., the earth ; 
the. Maruts, the pounders, or storm-spirits; Varuna, the 
coverer, the firmament of night; Surga, the shining,— i.e., 
the sun; and Ushas, the dawn. Especially worshipped 
were Indra, the rainer, and Agni, the fire-spirit, messenger 
between men and gods, and the lord of spells. 

We find in the Vedic period the worship of ancestors 
still prevailing. There is no fixed order and subordination 
among the various gods. But the system is just as far from 
monotheism. It is that stage, still earlier than both, of 
polytheistic. anarchy, when, as a Hindu poet says,— 


“ Among the gods there is none that is small 
And none that is young: they are all great.” 


Whatever deity is the object of contemplation and praise is 
exalted (for the nonce) to the supreme place, to be super- 
seded the next day by another. 

We do not find here, evidently, anything to countenance 
the theory of degeneracy, but facts, on the contrary, that 
speak plainly of a primitive rudeness and simplicity from 
which religion has gone on in a course of evolution. 

Let us look next, then, at the most ancient of all historic 
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religions,— that of the dwellers in the valley of the Nile. 
Now, it is true that we find here an esoteric and more or 
less pantheistic monotheism prevalent among the more 
learned of the priesthood, and a philosophic or abstract 
monotheism held by their moralists, both of these aston- 
ishingly old, reaching back to a date tifteen hundred or two 
thousand years before Christ. But neither this priestly 
pantheistic form of belief in one God, nor the abstract 
monotheism of the moralists, ever became the religion of the 
people. The name Nutar—i.e., the Power, employed by 
these ancient moralists for the Supreme — is not the name of 
any single deity, nor does it give the conception of a single 
personal god, which monotheism requires. It is an abstract 
name applied, in general, to every god. The practical wor- 
ship of the people was always polytheistic. Anterior both 
to the pantheism and the nascent monotheism (for that is all 
it really is) of Egypt’s priests and philosophers, was its poly- 
theistic worship. And this had for its prominent character- 
istics the three following kinds of worship: First, nature 
worship, in which sun, moon, sky, fire, water, river, etc.,— 
the real and imaginary powers of the universe,— were the 
objects of worship. The worship of the sun, especially, in 
a dozen or more forms, was the prevailing worship of Egypt. 
Secondly, animal worship, in which the sacred bulls and 
goats, crocodiles, ibises, etc., were adored. This dates back 
to the time of King Kakau of the fourth dynasty, and proba- 
bly even earlier. Thirdly, ancestor worship and the adora- 
tion of kings as incarnations of deity, which also dates 
back centuries, even to the beginning of the kingdom. 
The philosophic approach to monotheism, made by the 
moralists and priests, appears ancient simply because of the 
vast antiquity of Egypt’s civilization. However old it was, 
the polytheistic worship of the elements of nature and of 
ancestors and sacred animals presents, undoubtedly, a still 
more primitive aspect and evidences of even greater antiq- 
uity. It is the archaic cult which forms the implied back- 
ground of all the sacred Egyptian literature. As Maspero 
says, “ Egyptian monotheism was the resultant of an an- 
terior polytheism.” 
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Can we go back any further into the remote beginnings of 
human religion? Are there any relics left that tell us 
anything of the stage of development that religion stood at 
among the cave-dwellers and tumuli-builders of prehistoric 
times? We have only a few clews. On the one hand, we 
have no relics of such importance and high character as 
might have been expected from a people among whom 
religion, by supernatural aid, had been placed from the 
beginning at a full and high stage of development. On the 
other hand, we have enowzh to show that primitive man 
was not destitute of religious hopes and faiths, rude though 
their form was. 

In the first place, we find that the prehistoric people care- 
fully honored their dead. They were buried in barrows or 
tumuli; in earlier times, in funeral caves. Some of these 
barrows are of immense size, sometimes with a chamber for 
the dead carefully constructed in the middle. By the side 
of the dead, his friends left offerings of those things that it 
was thought might be of use to him on his arrival in the 
land of shades,— jars of food, sharpened knives, spear-heads, 
ornaments of shell, etc. Sometimes, a wife or two or the 
captives of the last battle were sacrificed to his shade (as is 
still done in Dahomey), that he might not go unattended 
into the other world. The bodies of the dead were usually 
left in a sitting posture, with face turned to the west, the 
going down of the sun. The daily death of the sun has, in 
all ages and to all peoples, spoken of man’s own death; and 
its western course has suggested the entrance to the myste- 
rious world of the unseen. It is, therefore, at the west, in 
the home of the setting sun, that the resting-place of souls 
is nearly always imagined to be situated. 

As to the conceptions of the Divine entertained by the 
tumuli-builders and cave-dwellers, there are but the scantiest 
indications. A plate of bone, pierced in the centre, so that 
it might be hung round the neck as an amulet, and with 
diverging lines cut on it, radiating in all directions, was 
found in one of the caves of Gourdau by M. Pietté. The 
same archeologist found a similar emblem, imitating the 
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figure and rays of the sun, repeated three times on a com- 
mander’s baton found in these caves; and he draws from 
them the inference that, with these people, the sun or a sun- 
god was an object of reverence. This is, of course, mere 
conjecture; but it may be somewhat confirmed by the evi- 
dent adjustment of Stonehenge and other prehistoric stone 
circles (which are long anterior to the Druids, and were the 
work of some prehistoric people) to the points of the sun’s 
rising and setting. This same careful orientation we see 
also in the monolith colonnades of Carnac in Brittany. 

Still another vestige of the probable objects of adoration 
with the prehistoric races is the animal form, figures of 
serpents and other creatures, in imitation of which some 
of the prehistoric mounds of Europe are built. Like the 
animal form of some of the American mounds of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, they point to some form of animal worship, or 
that reverence for totems that is derived from it, and asso- 
ciated usually with legends of the origin of the tribe or 
family from some mighty, supernatural beast. 

Finally, let us look at the evidence of language and com- 
parative religion. If the various faiths of the world are 
degenerate descendants of an original revelation imparted 
to man on his first creation, then the various heathen 
religions ought to carry upon them the mark of belonging 
to the religion which the Book of Genesis represents as 
brought by our first parents from paradise. We ought to 
find, not merely such general likeness as would be oc- 
casioned by the identity of the human faculties, but the 
same special conception of the Supreme, and a common 
name or, at least, a common root to designate him. Such 
common conceptions and names ought to be found as well 
outside as inside the Semitic family to which the Hebrew 
race belongs. If the ancestors of all humanity had received 
one and the same revelation, the vestiges of it ought to be 
generally and impartially distributed. 

Now, how is the case? It is the very reverse of this. 
The names for the Supreme and the conceptions of him are 
infinitely diversified. 


10 
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Among the Hebrews, the conception of God is that of 
power, authority. The names of God are: Elohim, the 
mighty one; Adonai, lord; Meleck, the king; Jahveh, he 
who causes to be. Similar are the names and conceptions 
current among the Pheenicians, Arabians, and Babylonians : 
the Pheenician, El; the Babylonian, Ilu; the Arabic, Ilah, 
Allah,—all meaning the strong one, the almighty. 

So the Phenician names, Adon and Molech, the Ammonite 
Milcom, the Babylonian Bel and Beltis, all reproduce in 
name and idea the same conception of God as the great 
power, before whose terrible force and authority men must 
bow in reverence. 

But, if we turn now to the great Aryan race, and explore 
the archives of their language and early faith, we find not 
only different names, but different conceptions, common to 
their various national branches. What struck them most 
with wonder and gratitude was the shining sky,— the out- 
spread, all-embracing, smiling, beneficent heavens. In this, 
the primitive Aryans found the highest emblem by which 
they could express the vague conception of a divine exist- 
ence that struggled in them for utterance. And so we find 
the sky under the similar names Dyaus in Sanskrit, Zeus 
in Greek, Jovis in Latin, Tiu or Zio in German, the chief 
among their gods. Another thing that especially struck 
them was the mysterious phenomena of wind and breath, 
and the life associated with human breath. And so we find 
the analogous divine names for gods,— Asura in Sanskrit, 
Ahura in Zend, Aesir in the Norse. 

Here we have ideas of the Divine common to wide-spread 
branches of the Aryan family, but quite different in concep- 
tion and in name from the Semitic. 

Now, if we turn to the next great division of civilized 
races, the Mongoloid, we shall’ find a third great group, 
among whose widely scattered branches there nevertheless 
are diffused common religious conceptions, and even the 
same name or, at least, the same phonetic root is applied to 
the chief object of worship among them. Is it a name and 
conception that exhibit descent or kinship with the He- 
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brew? On the contrary, both idea and name are quite 
different. As to conception, we have, again, the same 
great natural object (as the object of their chief adoration) 
that we find among the Aryans,— namely, the firmament. 
But the common phonetic root employed by the Mongoloids 
as its name is quite different from the Aryan. It is the root 
tien or teng. Tien in Chinese; Mongol = Tingri;, with the 
Huns = Tung-ri; Yakat = Tangara. “Everywhere,” says 
Miiller, “ these words begin with the meaning of sky, rise to 
the meaning of God, and sink down again to that of gods 
or spirits.” 

Such is the difference in name and conception of the 
highest god, or deity in general, that we find in races near- 
est allied to the Semitic. If, now, we go further among the 
brown, black, and red races, and examine the varied names 
and conceptions of Deity among them, the difficulty of 
deriving all from a common philological or intellectual root 
will only become more evident. I have not time, nor are 
the materials sufficient, to allow me to go into any exhaus- 


tive discussion of these. It is enough to call your attention 
to the thousands of various names among savage tribes, 
hardly the same, or even similar, in any two independent 
races. 


The conceptions, with which the idea of Deity is con- 
nected or which have suggested it among the different races, 
are manifold. Very common is a name denoting wind or 
breath, such as the name “ Esaugetah Emissee,” — that is, 
Master of Breath,— which the Creek Indians applied to their 
chief god; or the Aztec name for Deity, “ Yo-allie Hecatl,” 
Wind of Night. The name of the Hellenic god Hermes, 
just as that of Ahura with the Parsees and Woutan with 
the Norse, had a similar origin. The Caribs called their 
chief god the Ancient of Days. The Hottentot name for 
him was the Great-grandfather or the Ancestor and Beget- 
ter of all,—Unkulunkula. The Aztec name for gods in 
general is teotl; that is, the spirits. The ancient Peruvians 
and the Natchez of the Mississippi Valley were sun-wor- 
shippers. In the Caribbean Island, the chief object of 
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adoration was the terrible Hurakan,— the hurricane, whose 
name has become naturalized now in English. In the luxu- 
riant development of theogonies, thunder and earthquake, 
sea and storm, tree and serpent, bull and beetle, planet and 
underworld, day and night, good and evil,—every phe- 
nomenon of nature and conception of the mind have had 
something to do in filling the crowded pantheon of historic 
religion. The fancy that all these infinitely varied relig- 
ious conceptions and systems, names and worships, were 
derived from one primeval revealed religion, must be an 
entire mistake. 

Nations, like the various branches of the Semitic family, 
that are derived from a common stock of no great remote- 
ness, and possessed of languages possessing common roots, 
can, indeed, trace back their respective religions to the 
prehistoric religion of their common ancestors. But when 
we pass beyond the circle of a common race-kinship, and 
investigate the relation between the religions of different 
races, this relation, as Bunsen says, “limits itself to what- 
ever there is common in human nature, to whatever race 
it belongs. The progress (which cannot be mistaken) does 
not explain itself by an ancient tradition transmitted to 
successive generations, but by the spirit of God, acting in 
man.” (God in History.) 

To obtain any philosophic insight into the religions of 
the world, then, we must study them, not as degenerations 
of a grand primitive system of truth, but as an out-reaching 
and up-climbing of the soul of man after truth; a spiritual 
evolution, springing from the fruitful soil of the God-im- 
planted instincts and intuitions of man, and pursuing its 
ascending course under the varied conditions supplied by 
differences of race, civilization, and culture, and under the 
providential impulsion of the Holy Spirit, that in so many 
divers times and manners has moved holy men to put 
forth in world-inspiring words the divine truths that the 
nations everywhere were groping after. 

But, while the course of the religious movement is, on the 
whole, an upward one, the ascent is not made without many 
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intermediate and temporary descents. No sooner is one 
ridge surmounted than the path turns downward to cross 
some interposing vale. The progress is rarely more than 
intermittent, and is continually alternated with descents 
and retreats. 

Beliefs are never absolutely at rest: they are in a state 
of continual flux,— developing, decaying, transmuting them- 
selves from form to form. Often, most often, the meta- 
morphosis is like the geological changes going on about us 
to-day,— so slow as to be invisible, except when we look 
back over a course of centuries. But, after such a slow 
smouldering for many ages, the fire of religious thought 
bursts out in a luminous blaze, and sweeps like a prairie 
fire over a whole country. Then the religious enthusiasm 
dies down again, the charred stubble slowly decays, till a 
new and better religious growth has risen in the place of 
the old. 

Several of the most noticeable religious phenomena are 
results or concomitants of this secondary degeneration in 
religion. They are not direct improved forms, but back- 
ward twists of the spiritual forces, and may best be com- 
pared to the weak and awkward flippers which take the 
place of feet in the seal, or the helpless, immobile state in 
which the barnacle, in youth an active, free-moving creature, 
passes its later life. Instances of this we find in idolatry, 
fetichism, and most popular mythologies. 

What is fetichism,— that is, not in the loose use of the 
term, in which it is perverted to mean adoration of any 
material thing, but in its proper historical meaning? It 
is the term descriptive of that form of superstition common 
on the west coast of Africa and in other savage tribes, 
wherein movable articles of all sorts —shells, bones, sticks, 
stones, etc.— are reverenced as the abode of a spirit, or as 
possessed of magical power, which has been introduced, in 
one way or another, into them. 

This belief, it is evident, is not an original and direct 
religious notion, but the result of an extravagant extension 
and application of the primitive belief in spirits. Believing 
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that the spirits have the power to flit about in the air, when 
any object is seen behaving in an unusual way, it is believed 
to be bewitched by a spirit that has crept into it. 

If, while the savage has worn about his neck a certain 
shell, good luck has attended him, it was because of the pro- 
tection of the spirit whose presence with him he had thus 
secured. 

Following out this perverted train of religious association, 
the savage constructs for himself images of the spirit whose 
aid he desires, or gets a skin of an animal, representative 
of some powerful god; and, stuffing it and setting it up 
in a place of honor by the household fire, he invites the 
supernatural power, by various magic rites, to descend into 
and make its home with him, and, when it is believed to 
have done so, praises it and prays to it and presents it 
with gifts. 

Thus, as a further stage in religious degeneration, we have 
such memorial images of the dead, inhabited by their spirits 
(who, it is believed, can hold converse with the living), as 
are found in New Zealand. We have the medicine-bags of 
the North American Indians, the Lares and Penates of the 
Romans. We have sacred shrines, in which the deity to 
whom they were consecrated actually dwelt, as was believed 
of the Jewish ark and tabernacle. And we have idols of all 
varied sorts and degrees. Even in the purest religions, such 
downward metamorphoses take place; and the relics of 
prophets and apostles, the simplest natural symbols, become 
the objects of a degraded adoration. 

The holy water and miracle-working images and bits of 
the true cross and holy apostolic bones of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, and that worship of communion bread and wine as 
actually divine substance, and extravagant value attached 
to candles, stoles, priestly dress and ceremonies, which we 
see to-day in some quarters of Protestantism, are but varied 
exemplifications of the fetichistic tendency and the retro- 
grade course which religion often pursues. 

The same thing occurs in the history of theology and 
mythology. The first worshippers of any divinity wor- 
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shipped because they had a vivid sense of the god’s existence 
and action. The name of the god was one strongly sig- 
nificant. His character, attributes, and sphere of action were 
conceived from direct and forceful religious impressions. 
But, with succeeding generations, the notions and worship of 
this god would become more and more imitative and con- 
ventional. His original sphere of action would be modified, 
and pass from the memory. Perhaps even the meaning of 
the sacred name might be quite forgotten or interpreted 
anew in some very different fashion. 

The personifying faculty which is so active in the devel- 
opment of religion casts the phenomena of nature in the 
mould of distinct divine personalities and anthropomorphic 
action. The dawn is pictured as a beautiful maiden, fleeing 
with blushing modesty before her too ardent lover, the sun. 
The thunder-storm is Indra hurling his red lance at the 
drought-serpent, Vritra. 

But as these stories of the god’s actions, at first quite 
transparent, are passed on from generation to generation, 
they suffer losses, additions, or alterations, which humanize 
them more and more, and obscure their connection with 
the great nature powers, till they drop down into mere 
legends of earthly heroes, often very trivial and ridiculous, 
through the taking as historical fact what was, at first, the 
plainest metaphorical description of natural phenomena. 
“ Legend,” as Prof. Whitney (Princeton Review, May, 1881) 
truly says, “is in great part mere metamorphic myth; and 
legendary heroes are nature-gods humanized in the sem- 
blance of flesh-and-blood men.” 

In the same way, worship, at first a pure and natural 
expression of devout feeling, availing itself for its manifes- 
tation of whatever symbol or ceremony suggests itself to 
the grateful or adoring heart, soon becomes conventional- 
ized. Details and emblems, at first quite subsidiary, be- 
come, through pious association, the all-important thing. 
The stone knife, at first used because the barbarian sacri- 
ficers had no other, becomes quite essential to the proper 
performance of the ceremonial. Even the original meaning 
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of the rite is forgotten; and some primitive metaphor, taken 
literally, quite perverts its character. 

The enthusiastic and faithful devotion to the commands 
of a great religious teacher —- that is, when the religion is 
new, the useful and necessary means of its propagation — 
becomes, later on, a constricting shell of ancient custom, 
that kills all future growth. 

So the setting apart of certain men as special guardians 
of religious truths and maintainers of worship, which at 
first gives the cause of religion a great impetus and rapidly 
develops it, becomes before long an obstruction. At first, 
the establishment of the caste and the organization and 
purification of the floating, mutable theological fancies of 
the people into more or less of a system are a support to 
the cause of religion and educative of the race in spiritual 
knowledge. But, in no great length of time, they become 
an impediment,—one of the most stubborn impediments to 
any further progress, and often a powerful cause of fatal 
decay. 

The priesthood become a close corporation, caring more 
for the privileges and authority than the advancement of the 
cause they were instituted to aid. Their sacred knowledge 
is jealously kept away from the people, instead of being im- 
parted to them. They become mysteries, known only to 
the initiated, and fully known only to the highest and in- 
most circle of these. Their symbols and ceremonies, in- 
stead of being transparent and natural, henceforth become 
more artificial and obscure. 

Now, in almost every great and long-lived religion there 
has been more or less illustration of these various forms of 
retrograde metamorphosis. In very few are the latest 
phases in every respect the highest and purest. 

The soul is always reaching out after the truths which 
may satisfy its religious craving. Some one of the many 
manifestations of the Divine strikes it. It falls down in 
worship before it, and makes it its god, oblivious of all the 
other manifestations of the Divine about it. This one as- 
pect of Divinity is magnified to fill the whole heavens, and 
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its devotees seek to force it upon all others. But, when its 
worship has become customary, familiarity breeds contempt, 
the sense of the marvellous is no longer fed, other mani- 
festations of the Divine press upon man’s attention; and, 
convinced that the old divine forms are unsatisfactory, he 
throws himself impetuously at the base of whatever new 
aspect of the Infinitely-sided Divine he next catches sight 
of,— only again to find his conception of God still incom- 
plete. Before further progress can be made, the soul must 
go back, and pick up the truths it has ignored, and incor- 
porate them in its divine ideal. 

At first, as in India, e.g., there is rapid ascent. The relig- 
ious fire burns bright and ardently. The gods rise in dig- 
nity. Conceptions of the Divine, approaching monotheism 
are formed. But the faithis vagueanddreamy. The fluent 
henotheism of this period flits from form to form of the pan- 
theon, with vagrant, transitory, undisciplined devotion. 
Pious fancy multiplies and confuses the gods. Indifference 
and laxity, a pantheistic deliquescence of religion, succeed. 
Then reaction is stirred, and Zarathushtra heads a great 
monotheistic and moral reform. ~A schism occurs. The 
Parsees are cast out. Then, under the lead of an organized 
sacerdotalism, another rapid advance and evolution of faith 
take place. But the priestly caste soon runs into a minute 
ceremonialism and oppressive class distinctions. The peo- 
ple feel themselves bound hand and foot with sacred laws. 
When at length the theocratic compression becomes unen- 
durable, the growing plant bursts the ecclesiastical pot in 
which it was sought to confine it. 

Buddha and Maha-vira, the founder of the Jainas, both 
at the same epoch, attack the hereditary monopoly of the 
Brahmins, and the dead formalism into which the Vedic 
faith had fallen. These make rapid progress, and achieve 
tremendous influence. Even Brahminism itself is reformed ; 
and Neo-Brahminism, the popular Vishnu and Siva worships, 
with their higher doctrine of Bhakti, or faith, instead of the 
old ritualism, go forth upon their career. But, anon, the 
vital sap dribbles away from each one of these. Results 
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quite different from their original spirit and purposes issue 
from them. Fresh idolatries and mythologies, new theocra- 
cies, new ritualisms, smother them. 

The Buddha, who repudiated the gods and all miracles, 
becomes himself the object of worship to his followers; and 
his life is completely buried in legendary and miraculous 
accretions. His eye-tooth becomes an object of the most 
solemn adoration; the democracy he founded, whose only 
distinctions were to be poverty and humility, is turned into 
a theocracy; and, in Thibet, the chief of these monks is 
revered as an incarnation of Deity, and invested with 
infallible despotic authority over things temporal and 
spiritual. 

Vishnuism, at first so progressive, degenerates into gross- 
est polytheism and idolatry. Then new reforms must 
again be started, the latest of which we see to-day essayed 
in the new movement of the Brahmo-Somaj, of which the 
distinguished Keshub Chunder Sen was the prophet. 

It is the counter-play of these antagonistic forces — the 
evolutive and the degenerative —that gives to religious 
history its various curves and turnings, now upward, now 
downward. On one side are the expansive forces of imagi- 
nation and reason. On the other, the contractive tendencies 
of custom, traditional faith, and the sentiments of pious 
association. As dynamic motors, we have the eager search 
after truth, the unquenchable spiritual hunger for direct 
sight of the Divine and immediate experience of his blessing, 
the instincts that carry the thought to the cause behind 
every appearance, the force behind all laws, the personality 
that all life and thought imply. 

As static and retrogradative influences are the oblivion 
and misconception that tradition is always subject to, the 
literalizing tendencies of unintelligent zeal, the exaggera- 
tions of ecclesiastical authority, which those intrusted with 
it are ever apt to grasp at; as, with the lobster, the shell 
that at one season is necessary to its life and defence 
becomes, in the next, inimical to happiness and vitality, and 
has to be thrown off,— so is it with those envelopes of dogma 
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and ceremony, that armor of ecclesiastical discipline and 
theologic orthodoxy, in which religion in successive epochs 
encases itself. The struggle of each new age is to rend 
apart and escape from the old shell, and then grow a new, 
freer, and simpler armor for itself. 

This is the struggle that we find not only in India, but 
in China, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Arabia, Judea, in Chris- 
tianity itself. It is the struggle which arrays so constantly 
the seer against the priest, the prophet against the scribe, 
the reformer against the prelate, the rationalist against the 
traditionalist. In China, we see it in the rivalry of the 
conservative Confucius and the transcendental Lao-Tsee. 
In Greece, its drama is enacted i in the efforts of the polythe- 
istic partisans to crush Anaxagoras, Socrates, and their 
followers. The reforms of Samuel, Elijah, Josiah, Ezra, 
Hillel, and, greatest of all, Jesus Christ, commemorate the 
successive victories of the great cause. In John the Bap- 
tist, in Savonarola, Socinus, and Huss, its martyrs and 
defeats are lamented,— defeats, however, that were the fore- 
runners and instruments of success for those who succeeded 
them at more fortunate epochs. 

In the controversies between Abelard and the Schoolmen, 
between Copernicus, Galileo, and Vanini, on the one side, 
and the stolid Roman hierarchy, on the other; of Luther 
with the papacy, and modern rationalism with modern 
ritualism and dogmatism,— we but review the varied acts 
and actors of the same great drama. The march of hu- 
manity has been slow. With so huge, unwieldy, and 
diversely constituted an army, it has been necessarily slow. 
It has often halted. It has often gone astray, often had to 
fall back to gather up its forces. But it has always ad- 
vanced again. In many a century, it has seemed to gain 
hardly an inch. Often, it has seemed to be marching right 
over the old track again. But its path is never a circle, but 
a spiral, so that, if it courses over the same ground a secgnd 
or a third time, it does so always on a higher range and with 
ampler sweep. In spite of all intermissions and temporary 
reverses of religious progress, the spirit of man, I believe, 
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has, step by step, been rising toward clearer vision of the 
Divine and more comprehensive outlook over the fields of 


spiritual truth. With England’s greatest poet and seer, 
I would say :— 


“... I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 


Through the shadow of the globe, we sweep into the younger day.” 


JAMES}T. BrxBy. 


Editor’s Note-Book. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


After a connection with the Editorial Department of this 
Review for seven years, we announce to its subscribers and 
readers that the Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, now 
assumes its entire responsibility. 

Freed from the charge of a large parish and engaged solely 
in literary pursuits, Mr. Allen can not only devote much time to 
the interests of the Review, but he also brings to the work much 
experience as an editor and a broad culture as a scholar, so that 
we are encouraged to believe the Review has before it only 
increased success. 


To insure this, it needs a more earnest support from all the 


friends of liberal religion; and we appeal to them to give it. It 
is true that all the periodicals of a more purely literary or secu- 
lar character are constantly treating ‘the same subjects, which 
were formerly consigned only to a theological review, in a popu- 
lar and able way, and upon terms far more remuuerative to 
writers than the religious press can offer; but the time is still 
far distant when the latter shall not have a place which no others 
can entirely fill. 

In looking carefully over the numbers of the Unitarian 
Review, the editor cannot fail to express his surprise and grat- 
itude to the contributors for the interest, the scholarship, and 
the reverent spirit of investigation which have marked so large 
a portion of their essays for the past f@w years. There has never 
been a time in the history of the magazine when so many of 
them have been written especially for it, and not offered after 
they had served another purpose. 

For the future, what is required to give a circulation and 
character greater than the Review has had is for each one of our 
ministers and laymen to use a quiet influence to find another 
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subscriber, for each writer to give the editor the best results of 
his studies, and for us all to strive for an endowment fund which 
shall be sufficient to command them from any quarter. 

Feeling that the times are more auspicious than ever for the 
success of such a journal of liberal theology, we commit it into 
the hands of our successor, with all good wishes. 


THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Ernest 0. Hopp is the author of the first satisfactory his- 
tory of the United States by a German. Bundesstaat und Bun- 
deskrieg, mit einen Abriss der Colonialgeschichte als Einleitung, 
is worthy of its place in Oncken’s series. Dr. Hopp has spent 
ten years in our country, and isan appreciative and discriminat- 
ing critic of American life and institutions. His main attention 
is given to the growth of the two powers, the free North and the 
slave South, and the history of their antagonism, culminating in 
the Civil War. His spirit is shown in these closing words: 
“The majority principle, as adopted by the Americans,— which, 
as they admit, is liable to bad consequences now and then, but 
which is supposed always to bring salvation in the end,— is 
accompanied by many dangers. Besides, there are many other 
hostile elements. What the Americans sorely need is a deeper 
perception of life and of the worth of life.” Dr. Hopp has also 
written a shorter, popular history of the United States; and he 
is now engaged upon a work on American civilization and litera- 
ture, which promises to be well worth our attention. Prof. 
Alois Brandl, in his work on Coleridge und die Englische Ro- 
mantik, has used much new material, and has made, says Mr. 
C. H. Herford, “ the first s@rious attempt to give an organic pict- 
ure of Coleridge’s achievements in their entire range.” A trans- 
lation by Lady Eastlake will soon appear. To the list of 
works on Religionsphilosophie must now be added another by 
G. Teichmiiller. The second volume of Prof. Witte’s life of 
Tholuck has appeared. Dr. Max Koch edits a new jour- 














nal, possible only in Germany, a Zeitschrift fir vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte. 
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Prof. A. Prins, of the University of Brussels, has written an 
able study of the corporative régime and the representation of 
interests, under the title Za Democratie et le Régime Parlemen- 
taire. M. le Comte Goblet d’Alviella, of the same University, 
will soon publish a résumé of his course of lectures delivered in 
1884-85 as an Introduction a l Histoire Générale des Religions. 

M. Gustave d’Eichthal, the well-known liberal French theo- 
logian, has collected a volume of Mélanges de Critique Biblique. 

The first volume of Rev. Mr. Haweis’ series on “Christ and 
Christianity,” The Story of the Four Evangelists, is rather slight 
in texture, but notable as one of the first popular works on the 
life of Jesus based on the later criticism of the New Testament. 

The Memorials of Charles Wicksteed include an excellent 
biographical sketch by his son, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, and a se- 
lection from his sermons. It is a fitting monument to one of the 
foremost preachers of his day. Dr. E. A. Abbott’s The Kernel 
and the Husk is a series of letters on spiritual Christianity, the 
spirit of which may well be anticipated by those who have read 
previous works by this eminent Broad Churchman. Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library has been enlarged this last year 
by the publishing of Ebrard’s Christian Apologetics, I., Frank’s 
System of Christian Certainty, and Godet’s Commentary on 
First Corinthians, I. The publication of the third volume of 
Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ 
completes the second division of that work.—— Among later 
theological and religious works of interest are to be noted a Life 
of James Hannington, first bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
by E. C. Dawson; the Christian Platonists of Alexandria, by 
C. Bigg (Bampton Lectures, 1886); J. Penrice’s Dictionary of 
the Koran; Life after Death, Palinodia, by F. W. Newman; 
anew volume of sermons by Rev. A. W. Momerie, Preaching 
and Hearing; The Bible and the Age, an elucidation of the 
principles of a consistent and verifiable interpretation of Script- 
ure, by Cuthbert Collingwood ; and The Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Messiah, a study in the earliest history of Christianity, by 
V. H. Stanton, Fellow of Trinity. 

The most notable recent work in English literary history is, of 
course, Prof. Dowden’s copious Life of Shelley, for the composi- 
tion of which he has had every facility, and which will probably 
long remain the standard biography of the ethereal poet.—— Mr. 
J. A. Symonds contributes a Life of Sir Philip Sidney as the 
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latest volume in the “Men of Letters” Series—— The second 
edition of Dr. Alexander Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon is now 
ready. Mr. Grant White’s derogatory opinion of this product 
of German industry and erudition seems not to be shared by 
many other students of Shakespeare. The complete edition 
of Dante G. Rossetti’s works, in two volumes, is nearly ready. 
The New English, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, continues 
that agreeable writer’s history of our tongue.—— Prof. E. A. 
Freeman’s last volume contains six lectures on the “ Chief 
Periods of European History.” 

Able arguments on the Conservative side of the two great 
issues of the day in England are Prof. A. V. Dicey’s England’s 
Case against Home Rule and Lord Selborne’s Defence of the 
Church against Disestablishment. A noteworthy article from 
the head of the later school of political economists, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, appeared in the Contemporary for November last, on 
“Economic Socialism.” —— Mr. E. B. Bax has been diagnosing 
the Religion of Socialism.— Prof. James Muirhead’s Histor- 
ical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome deserves the atten- 
tion of theologians and preachers, not only for its general ability, 
but in particular for its judicial estimate of the importance of 
Roman law in Christian civilization. Kant’s Philosophy of 
Law will be translated by Mr. W. Hastie. The Council of 
the English Society for Psychical Research has sanctioned the 
publication of a bulky work on the Phantasms of the Living, 
by E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore. It contains an 
account of a great many cases of “mind-reading” and the 
“transmission of thought.” Col. T. W. Higginson’s judgment 
on this society, that the industry of its members is only equalled 
by their gullibility, is apparently only too just. Mr. Edgar 
Saltus continues his studies of pessimism with The Anatomy of 
Negation. The distinguished Danish archeologist J. J. A. 
Worsaae’s work on The Prehistory of the North, based on 
contemporary memorials, has been translated. 

The twenty-first volume of the Britannica has articles on 
“ Ruth,” “ Sabbath,” “ Sacrifice,” and “ Samaritans,” by Prof. W. R. 
Smith; on the “Septuagint,” by Prof. Wellhausen; on the “Se- 
mitic Language,” by Prof. Néldeke; on “Servetus,” by Rev. A. 
Gordon; and on “Schleiermacher,” by J. F. Smith. “ Scepti- 
cism” and “ Scholasticism” are treated by Prof. A. Seth, “ Schel- 
ling” by Prof. Adamson, and “Schopenhauer” by Prof. Wal- 
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lace. In literature, the two. prominent papers are Matthew 
Arnold’s on “Sainte-Beuve” and Prof. T. Spencer-Bayne’s on 
“ Shakespeare.” —— The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
undertaken to publish a new Hebrew dictionary, now in course 
of preparation by Canon Driver, of Oxford, and Profs. F. Brown 
and C. A. Briggs, of this country. The same Press is now 
printing the fifth and sixth volumes of Prof. Thorold Rogers’ 
elaborate History of Agriculture and Prices. The period cov- 
ered is 1583-1702. Stanley Lane-Poole continues his Eastern 
studies with a work on the Art of the Saracens in Egypt. 
The British Quarterly, the organ of the English Independents, 
has been discontinued. It has come to be hard times for quar- 
terly reviews, as they are pushed to the wall bys the monthlies. 
The only one at all prosperous is said to be the® old Quarterly 
published by Murray. 

It is said in connection with the Sharples portrait of Priestley, 
now on exhibition in this country, that a great resemblance is to 
be traced between the face of Priestley and his great-grandson, 
the distinguished architect, H. H. Richardson. John Bur- 
roughs discusses “ Science and Theology” in the Popular Science 
Monthly for December. His word on this well-belabored theme 
is certainly as valuable as that of many a theologian or scientist 
before him. A dictionary of the Targumim, and the Talmud, 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature, compiled 
by M. Jastrow, Ph.D., will be issued by the Putnams in twelve 
quarto parts, the first of which is now ready. Students of 
the history of witchcraft will find in the Nation of Novem- 
ber 11 a full account of Cornelius Loos, the second man in 
Germany who dared to raise his voice against the delusion, his 
boldness costing him his life. His book on the subject has only 
lately been discovered among the archives of the old Jesuit 
college at Tréves. The last published mémoire pour servir 
for the emancipation struggle is the History of the Anti-slavery 
Cause in State and Nation, by Rev. Austin Willey, an early 
abolitionist. The first volume of the collection of Vicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,to be published by the Christian Lit- 
erature Company of Buffalo at a low price, contains the Confes- 
sions and Letters of Augustine, with an introduction by Rev. 
Dr. Schaff. 

B. BG, 
12 





Review of Current Literature. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An ASSYRIAN MANUAL.* 


The great importance of the Assyriax language for Semitic grammar 
and lexicography, and for the illustration of the Old Testament, has 
been shown within the last few years by a number of works published 
ia England aud on the continent. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
in his Prolegomena, has pointed out a number of cases where the mean- 
ing of Hebrew words is suggested or fixed from the Assyrian; and the 
last edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon, the tenth, has adopted some of these 
suggestions. The more popular works on the subject, such as George 
Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, are well known; and one has only to look 
at the most recent history of Israel, Stade’s, to see how much the con- 
struction of the Hebrew history and prophecy is affected by the Assyr- 
ian inscriptions. Interest in Assyrian study has grown rapidly within 
the past few years. Ten years ago, a good many scholars in Europe 
looked with suspicion on cuneiform work, or silently reserved opinion ; 
but there is now a very general recognition among scholars of the trust- 
worthiness of the general results obtained from the inscriptions, and 
the scientific character of the investigations. The relation of Assyr- 
iology to Greek literature may be seen from the recent investigations 
respecting the reliableness of Herodotus, carried on by Prof. Sayce in his 
edition of a portion of Herodotus’ history, and his recent article in the 
English Journal of Philology, on the date of the historian’s visit to 
Egypt, and the extent of his travels in that country. In America there 
has risen a very special interest in Assyrian study, if we may judge 
from the number of men who attend the classes in several universities 
and in the summer schools. A good part of this interest is, no doubt, 
theological or Biblical; but some of it is certainly of a more general 
character. 

Many men who would like to study Assyrian, and are not able to 
attend the classes, have been deterred by a lack of suitable material and 
helps in the study. Up to this time there has been no one book which 
furnished a beginner all that he would need in attacking the subject. 
Schrader’s grammar was not intended for beginners; those of Oppert and 
Ménant are not perfectly accurate; Sayce’s later grammar also, as he 
himself has declared, needs revision; and none of these books furnishes 
suitable reading material in the Assyrian texts. Prof. Lyon’s work 
comes, therefore, opportunely to supply a need widely felt. It gives the 


*An Assyrian Manual, For the Use of Beginners in the Study of the Assyrian 
Language. By D. G. Lyon, Professor in Harvard University. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Publication Society of Hebrew. 1886. 8vo. pp. xlv, 138. 
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beginner just what he wants for gaining a practical knowledge of the 
Assyrian language. A teacher is, of course, always desirable; but, even 
without a teacher, the student may gain from this book such a command 
of the language as will enable him to go on indefinitely. It furnishes 
grammar, texts, glossary, notes, and a list of signs. 

The outline of grammar gives all the details necessary to understand 
the forms. Every statement made is based on and illustrated by the 
actual usage of the texts. If, in one or two cases, forms are given on 
the authority of some scholar, this is always stated; and everywhere else 
the reader may be assured that the grammatical material is taken 
directly from the inscriptions. There is no filling out of the Assyrian 
by inferences drawn from other Semitic languages. The terminology in 
general is that of the Semitic grammars, only at certain points brought 
into accordance with modern scientific usage. In one case, an attempt 
is made at a correcter terminology than has heretofore been generally 
employed: the two main verb-forms are called First Imperfect and Sec- 
ond Imperfect, respectively. These names have the advantage of not 
committing one to any theory of these forms except that the one pre- 
ceded the other in time. In addition to the paradigm of the strong 
verb, a number of illustrations of verbs guttural, ae and initial 
middle and final w and y, are given, which will be found very helpful. 

The glossary is complete for the selection of texts given in the 
manual. The significations are drawn from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
no signification being adopted without good evidence. A small number 
of words are left undefined, the author having been unable to discover 
their meanings. Where the related languages do not clearly suggest the 
meaning of an Assyrian word, we have to wait until its connection in 
some new text or some new syllabary gives us the clew. I[t is possible 
that the significations of these words have been discovered by other 
scholars. For all such suggestions as to the meaning of hitherto un- 
known words, the reader should consult the articles on Assyriological 
subjects in this country and Europe. The same thing is true of the 
explanation of certain passages in the text, which for various reasons 
are obscure; as, for example, page 25, lines 9 to 20. The glossary will 
be found valuable for other texts than those given in the manual. 

The greater part of the reading matter is given in Roman translitera- 
tion. The author states in the preface that his experience in teaching 
has led him to believe that the best beginning is made by the use of 
transliterated texts. The stumbling-block of the cuneiform signs is thus 
easily got over. The grammar and lexicon of the language can be 
studied just as well in the transliteration as in the cuneiform original. 
The beginner may learn the signs gradually, and after a while apply 
himself to the original texts. If he is ever to become an independent 
student, he must do this. Otherwise, he would be dependent on the 
accuracy of others in transliterating, and would be restricted to those 
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texts that have been transliterated. But, for a good many students who 
desire to get an introductory knowledge of the grammar and lexicon, the 
transliteration will be sufficient. The transliterated texts in the manual 
are arranged in chronological order, from Tiglathpileser I., twelfth cen- 
tury B.C., to Cyrus, sixth century B.C. The author, in the preface, sug- 
gests an order in which these had better be read. The material thus 
given is of considerable historical interest. We have the campaign of 
Sennacherib, in which he received the tribute of Hezekiah, King of 
Judea, and his destruction of Babylon; Assurbanipal’s relations with 
Gyges of Lydia, his war with his brother whom he had made King of 
Babylon, and his Arabian campaign ; and the inscriptions of Nabonidus 
and Cyrus, coming down to the time of the capture of Babylon by the 
Persians, wherein light is thrown on the religious opinions of the Persian 
conqueror. In addition to these, extracts from Assurbanipal are given, 
with translation ; and, as a specimen of poetry, some verses from Ishtar's 
“Descent to the Underworld.” Further, there are twelve pages of cunei- 
form texts, prose from Assurbanipal, poetry from the story of the flood, 
a fragment of a creation tablet, and a part of Ishtar’s “ Descent.” To 
all these texts, brief notes are given, explaining difficult forms and con- 
structions and giving references to parallel or illustrative texts and 
other sources of information. 

For the reading of the cuneiform material, a list of signs is added, 
two hundred and eighty-seven phonograms, with an added list of the 
commonest, aud two hundred and fifteen idiograms; but this latter list 
contains really about three hundred and forty idiograms. The ordinary 
determinatives are also given. As these signs are printed on a few 
pages, they are much more readily consulted than the fuller table in 
Delitzsch’s book, to which they may be considered an introduction. 
These lists are nearly complete for all the reading material in the 
manual. They will be found very useful for general reading, also, of 
other material. 

The manual is the result of wide and careful study, and of consider- 
able experience in teaching. It is designed, as the author states in the 
preface, to meet the needs of a certain class; namely, of those who 
cannot easily bave access to oral instruction. By the clearness of its 
arrangement and the fulness of its information, it is admirably fitted for 
such a purpose; but it will also be useful for more advanced students. 
It is characterized by sobriety and accuracy. The author does not in- 
dulge in daring hypotheses, but confines himself to statements warranted 
by the facts. Great praise is due to the printers, Messrs. Cushing, of 
Boston, for the accuracy and beauty of the mechanical execution of 
the book. 


C. H. Toy. 
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Happy Hunting Grounps.* 


Mr. Gibson’s invention shows no signs of failing or flagging in this 
last production of his pencil and his pen. Indeed, the literary pert of 
this volume is a distinct advance upon the literary part of Pastoral Days, 
not only in style, but in the value of materials it brings together. It is 
almost a misfortune that writing of this quality should be presented to 
the public in a book so handsomely attired for the holidays. For the 
presumption is strong against the reading quality of holiday books that 
have not already proved themselves “too hard for the teeth of time.” 
If Mr. Gibson’s chapters have not done this in the columns of Harper's 
Magazine, they have proved their ability to interest and instruct and 
charm many thousand readers; and these are well aware that they do 
not even need the beautiful illustrations which accompany them here, 
much less the magnificence of print and paper, to commend them to the 
lovers of good literature. Printed in the plainest library edition, these 
chapters would deserve and would command wide and intelligent sym- 
pathy and admiration. Unquestionably, Mr. Gibson’s powers of obser- 
vation have been quickened by his seeking in nature materials for his 
artist work ; but he must have been a born observer of all natural sights 
and sounds and with a faculty for reporting what he might see and hear 
that only needed the practice it has had to make it thoroughly efficient. 
He has fairly earned his right to be regarded as a distinguished mem- 
ber of the group of which Thoreau and Burroughs and Flagg are the 
main triumvirate. His reverence for Thoreau is so great that he would 
sharply resent any critic’s claim for his own equality with him. Heris 
never happier than when quoting him, as he does upon his title-page, and 
in many other mottoes and illustrations. And, of course, after Thoreau, 
it is easier for Burroughs or Gibson or Maurice Thompson to follow up 
his lines than it was for Thoreau to make the first advance. 


“ All can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


But Mr. Gibson’s quality is no copy of Thoreau’s nor of any other 
writer’s. If he has not the surprises of Thoreau nor the quietness of 
Burroughs, if sometimes trying to keep up with his unwearying enthu- 
siasm we get a little out of breath, he has much more vivacity than 
Flagg; and he has an eye for beauty not merely second to none of his 
competitors, but easily superior to each of them in turn. That Thoreau 
did not exhaust the field in which he toiled so well is evidenced by Mr. 
Gibson’s second chapter, “A Witch-hazel Copse.” In all of Thoreau’s 
many volumes, this plant of homely virtues and of marvellous ways 
has only a single paragraph accorded to its praise. His first chap- 
ter, “ A Winter Walk,” is a distinct addition to what Gannett and Hig- 

*Happy Hunting Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. By William 


Hamilton Gibson, author of Pastoral Days and Highways and Byways. Ulustrated 
by the author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1887. 
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ginson and others have revealed to us concerning the “treasures of the 
snow.” “Sap Bewitched” is a chapter upon nature’s freakishness, and 
“Singing Wings” celebrates the cricket and the locust and their kin so 
charmingly that it leaves us nothing to regret but that Browning's 
“Tale” of the cicada does not furnish a quotation. 

Whatever the literary merits of Mr. Gibson’s chapters as compared 
with other writers in his chosen field, he has one immense advantage 
over each and every one of them and over his own literary self. For, 
after all, it is as an artist that he makes his principal appeal. There is 
no question of the delicate and sympathetic beauty of his illustrations. 
And, beautiful as they were in Harper's Magazine, their charm is much 
enhanced by their new setting. They are at least as beautiful as any- 
thing that Mr. Gikson has before achieved. The head and tail pieces 
and the initial letters display an admirable ingenuity. In the main, the 
engravers and the printers have seconded his intention as faithfully 
as he could ask.. But the list of illustrations shows that more than half 
of them are “ process-work,” and some of the “process” plates are the 
most beautiful of all. Take, for example, “A White Morning,” p. 15. 
No wood-engraver, not even Cole or Closson, could have produced such 
an exquisite effect. It is no wonder that the “process” methods are 
driving the engravers from the field. But there are still effects which 
the wood-engraver himself, at his best, can render more delightfully 
than any mechanical substitute. Mr. Gibson has seldom any difficulty 


in knowing which will serve him better in a particular case. 
J. W. C. 


Two Piierms’ ProGREss.* 


The peculiar thing about this Pilgrims’ Progress was that it was made 
upon a tricycle “from fair Florence to the eternal city of Rome.” The 
delightful thing about it is that Mr. Pennell is an artist of unique and 
charming power, witnessed by many etchings that are among the best 
that our American etchers have produced; and the sketches that he 
made along the pilgrim way have been reproduced in a series of wood 
engravings that are exceedingly suggestive, though they are not at all 
elaborate, but, on the contrary, extremely slight. There is another 
delightful thing about the book, and that is the verbal account of the 
pilgrimage given by Mrs. Pennell. Its literary charm is certainly not 
equal to the artistic charm of Mr. Pennell’s work. Nevertheless, it is 
very bright and good, the manner touch-and-go, the chapters miracles 
of brevity. There is a third delightful thing about the book, and that 
is the rhymed introduction by Mr. Charles G. Leland. The tricycle 
plays a pleasant, not an obtrusive, part in the introduction, the illustra- 
tions, and the text. Evidently, it has its own advantages over other 
methods of conveyance, but also the defects of its qualities. 





* Two Pilgrims’ Progress. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, authors of 
A Canterbury Pilgrimage. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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Tsayer’s New Testament LExicon.* 


Prof. Thayer’s long-expected lexicon of the New Testamen». which 
his publishers have clothed in handsome dress, has quite a genealogy. 
C. G. Wilke’s Clavis is the remote ancestor. The second edition of Wilke 
(1851) was the basis of Prof. C. L. W. Grimm’s Greek-Latin lexicon 
(1862-68), which was allowed to be the best so far produced. A second 
edition of Grimm (1879) is the work which Prof. Thayer has “ trans- 
lated, revised, and enlarged.” The editor began work on the first 
edition of Grimm in 1864, and much of his time has since been devoted 
to his onerous task. Prof. Thayer decided to reproduce Grimm’s work 
in its integrity, and to distinguish his own additions, which are mapy, 
by the use of brackets. We think this decision is to be regretted. 
Typographically, these broad, clear pages would be much improved 
by the absence of the thousands of brackets, indicating often minute 
additions to the original, and distracting the eye needlessly. It is a 
matter of more consequence that Grimm's work could often have been 
improved by omission or condensation. He too often intruded theologi- 
cal explanations, as well as historical and other matter, which were out 
of place in a proper lexicon; and-the additions which Prof. Thayer 
gives would have been better incorporated with Prof. Grimm’s matter 
which was allowed to stand. We regret that Prof. Thayer’s modesty 
did not allow him to revise Grimm, as Grimm had revised Wilke, 
leaving to students of the original work to judge how far he had im- 
proved upon his predecessor. 

But such was not Prof. Thayer’s plan. The objects which he set before 
him, and which he has most successfully accomplished, were to verify all 
Grimm’s references; to note more generally the extra-Biblical usage of 
words; to give the derivation of words (in which he has sometimes 
improved upon his original, as under aiév); to append New Testa- 
ment verb-forms; to note more fully the variations in the Greek text 
of current editions; to introduce brief discussions of New Testament 
synonymes; to give the more noteworthy readings of the authorized 
and the revised versions; to multiply cross-references and references 
to grammatical works, sacred and classical, to the best commentaries, 
the Bible dictionaries, and the Lives of Christ and Paul. So thor- 
oughly has Prof. Thayer worked on these lines that there can be no 
complaint made that he has not been comprehensive enough. The 
hasty student will rather sometimes wish that the abundance of matter 
furnished had been somewhat more sifted for him by the editor. Prac- 
tically, the work is a concordance to the Greek Testament, as out “of 
the five thousand four hundred and twenty words composing the vocabu- 
lary of the New Testament five thousand two hundred and sixty are 

* A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi Testamenti, translated, revised, and enlarged by Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D. 
4to. pp. xix, 723. Harper & Brothers. 
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marked with an asterisk,” denoting that all the passages containing the 
word are referred to. Besides this, there is such an abundance of 
exegetical matter given that frequently any reference to a Bible dic- 
tionary is rendered superfluous. The dozen or more of articles we have 
carefully examined give a lively idea of the extreme care and thorough- 
ness with which Prof. Thayer has executed his great work. He has 
made all students of the New Testament in its original tongue greatly 
his debtors. The Thayer lexicon is easily first and best among dictiona- 
ries of the New Testament Greek. N. P. G. 


Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight— Under this title, Rev. 
W. B. Wright, of Boston, has made an interesting volume of religious 
reading from a course of lectures delivered in his own church, which 
would find a deserved place in the Sunday-school library. It sketches 
in a graphic way a dozen or so of the famous cities of antiquity, por- 
traying their main archeological features and selecting critical points 
in their history for full description. Some of the titles, as “ Petra the 
City of Shams,” are rather fanciful than exact; and the New Jerusalem, 
to which the last two lectures are devoted, takes us out of history into 
rhapsody, in which the theology is not to our taste. But the reader who 
omits these will preserve the unity of the volume and lose nothing of 
special value. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Prophet of Nazareth and his Message.— In this little book, Rev. 
Alfred Hood, of Bournemouth, England, sets forth, in a simple and 
direct fashion, the essential elements of Christian faith as delivered by 
Jesus, apart from all theologizing about Jesus himself. The com- 
mandments of Jesus he offers as the one solid ground for fellowship 
and union among all who profess themselves Christians. This posi- 
tion, familiar to liberal believers, yet ever needing reassertion, Kev. 
Mr. Hood champions with earnestness, with scholarly ability, and with 
pure religious feeling. (Swan, Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey, London.) 


The Study of the English Classics, by Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, of which the 
fourth revised edition is published, is a good, practical handbook for 
teachers in teaching English literature, one of the best features of 
which is its full bibliography. (Lee & Shepard.) 
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